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THE CREED QUESTION IN SCOTLAND. 


A MOVEMENT for revision of creed is at present culminating in 
Scotland. It has been my fortune to watch it somewhat critically 
for nearly the quarter of a century. It was the first stirring of 
the question which led me in 1867 to publish a volume on the 
“Law of Creeds” in Scotland. The treatment of the subject, 


there was no doubt purely legal and external, dealing not so much 
with changes in theology as with changes in the documents of 
creed. Not the less it enabled and perhaps compelled me to 
follow-every step in the subsequent process of development by 
our churchmen and theologians which has now resulted, even in 
the most conservative of our large Presbyterian churches, in the 
proposal to reconsider the creed and its document, and the con- 
nection with both of the church in Scotland. Of that process it 
is time to give some account. 

In that year 1867 the chief churches of Presbyterian Scotland 
were all bound to the unrevised confession of Westminster. It 
had its origin in the “solemn league and covenant” of the two 
nations who banded together to be free under Charles I.; and for 
its sake Scotland, long before the Revolution of 1688, was willing 
to forget its original national confession — that laid by John 
Knox on the table of the Parliament of 1560. Knox’s confession 
lasted a century, and was laid aside by the Puritans. The Puri- 
tan confession had now lasted two centuries, and every Presby- 
terian minister and elder was bound to it by subscription. The 
United Presbyterian Church indeed, which since the later or 
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European Revolution has held the American or voluntary church 
theory, had qualified its subscription in more ways than one. It 
asked subscription to the Westminster creed and catechism on 
the understanding that the church “did not approve of anything 
in these documents which teaches compulsory and intolerant prin- 
ciples in religion.” The intolerant passages referred to are those 
which the American Presbyterians cut out in revising the same 
confession in 1788, and they are now universally condemned. 
Even the Free Church, when it left the state in 1848, felt the 
pressure of them so far as to pass an act to disclaim “ intolerant 
or persecuting principles.” But it still maintained subscription 
to the unchanged confession. And the form of subscription in it 
and in the Established Church alike was still the very strict one 
dating from 1711: “I do sincerely own and believe the whole 
doctrine contained in the confession to be the truths of God, and 
I do own the same as the confession of my faith.” The United 
Presbyterians had already adopted a more reasonable formula, 
subscribing the confession generally “as an exhibition of the sense 
in which I understand the Holy Scriptures.” 

But already the waters had been stirred. In 1866 the two 
general assemblies, claiming to represent the Church of Scotland 
historically, met as usual on the topmost ridge, on either side of 
which Edinburgh is “ piled, close and massy, steep and high.” 
Each elected its moderator, and the moderator took for his sub- 
ject the question of creed. In the Free Church Assembly its 
chairman, Doctor Wilson, took the lead by the statement that 
“‘no confession of faith can ever be regarded by the church as a 
final and permanent document. She must always vindicate her 
right to revise, to purge, to add to it. We lie open always to the 
teaching of the Divine Spirit; nay, we believe in the progressive 
advancement of the church into a more perfect knowledge of the 
truth.” Ten days later Doctor Cook, the moderator of the Church 
of Scotland, closed his assembly in the presence of the Queen’s 
Commissioner by a statement that the Scottish Dissenting churches 
were no doubt free to change or modify the creed. ‘“ But it is 
not so with the Established Church. Our confession, submitted 
to the estates of Parliament, was accepted as the truth of God; 
and the church was endowed and established, not free at any 
time to modify, alter, or depart from it, nor to hold the truth of 
any of its doctrines an open question.” This utterance, listened to 
at the moment with submission, became three days later the occa- 
sion of a weighty protest by some seventy ministers led by Prin- 
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cipal Tulloch. They did not question the alleged constitutional 
position of the church. But they urged that, as Dr. Tulloch had 
said in his pamphlet two years before, “the old relation of our 
church to the confession cannot continue.” For even if, and all 
the more if, the creed and subscription remained unchanged, the 
administration of doctrine in such a church should be most liberal 
and tolerant. And from that day to this the individual latitude 
of opinion to be found within this church, even when its subscrip- 
tion and creed were nominally of the narrowest, has been supposed 
to be undoubtedly greater than in any other in Scotland. 

But the converse of the case stated by the moderator — that of 
a church becoming bound to the state— was now about to happen 
in Ireland, and Scotchmen eagerly watched the experiment. Mr. 
Gladstone was not yet prime minister, and I found him in May, 
1868, full of interest in the subject which I had been studying, — 
the legal “ limits of deviation” competent to a church in matters 
of doctrine. In truth, of all the lawyers and of all the clerics 
with whom I had conversed upon it in Scotland and in England 
alike, not one had half the knowledge of a question so appropriate 
to their professions, or showed half so much interest in it, as did 
this statesman, who, while neither cleric nor lawyer, was filled 
with the enthusiasms of both. Long ago he had followed through 
the courts the rights and claims of non-established English 
churches in the famous case of Lady Hewley’s Charities, and, 
now that he was on the point of being a second time prime min- 
ister, he was called upon to make use of his early studies for the 
benefit of the church about to be disestablished. What consti- 
tution and doctrine was Parliament under his advice to give the 
Irish Church? Every man in London was asking this question. 
That very forenoon I had found Dean Stanley full of it. But 
Dean Stanley, like all the men whom I met, assumed that Parlia- 
ment would retain the right of regulating the creed of the Dis- 
established Church. I had a strong view against it, and I resolved 
to put the question to the one man on whose undisclosed plan all 
were now speculating. His answer was instantaneous and explo- 
sive. ‘So long as I have any influence with Parliament, Parlia- 
ment shall not lay a finger on the constitution of the Irish Church 
—or of any church!” The church, in his view, if disestablished, 
should be at least free. But how was this to be effected so as not 
to interfere with the identity and private revenues of the church, 
which was now to have power to modify her own creed and con- 
stitution? A skillful solution of this problene I now found — 
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as the whole country a few weeks afterwards found with admira- 
tion —that Mr. Gladstone had already discovered. He discovered 
it, not as we had hoped in Scotland, but in America! For I may 
here mention that the precedent for the free constitution of the 
Episcopal Church of Ireland is to be found in the very moderate 
Episcopacy of the American revolution, recorded (from a modern 
and High Church point of view) in the book of Murray Hoff- 
man, published as long ago as 1850.1 

I need scarcely apologize for this digression; for the Irish 
Church incident produced a great effect in Scotland as elsewhere, 
in the direction, not only of the American theory of church and 
state, but of that free and open expression of church conviction 
which the American political system sanctions because it relieves 
it from statutory fetters. Dean Stanley, to whom I have alluded, 
expressed to me his idea that in Ireland the state should have 
endowed both religions, instead of liberating one; and he re- 
garded with great distrust the movement for the abolition of 
patronage, already begun in the Established Church of Scotland. 
Accordingly he came down to Edinburgh in the spring of 1873, 
and, in four lectures read there, passed with swift and graceful 
but occasionally inaccurate finger over the whole history of the 
Church of Scotland as a body changing with the nation in the 
past. The defense of that church as a body, through its career 
independent even of the friendly state, was taken up in the 
answering lectures of Principal Rainy; and both volumes, very 
different from each other in their respective and undoubted 
merits, remain as monuments of that memorable tournament. 
But Stanley’s lectures raised also the question of the expediency 
of subscription by churchmen to a statutory creed which they do 
not believe; and in the discussion which ensued,? Dr. Tulloch, 
who had won honor as the consistent promoter of liberalism of 
thought, went much too near to the defense of this unfortunate 
kind of freedom. The abolition of patronage was, however, a 
popular movement, and, the risk of its going the whole length of 
disestablishment being obviated by the return of a Conservative 
Parliament and ministry in 1874, it was at once resumed. Those 
who had brought it forward made an attempt to have the Presby- 
terians outside, who had always opposed patronage, or had left 
state support in connection with it, included in the movement, or 

1 A Treatise on the Law of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United 


States, by Murray Hoffman, Esq. New York, 1850. 
2 See Contemporary Review for March and November of 1872. 
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at least consulted; but this was opposed in the assembly’s commit- 
tee. The result was that the measure which was passed in the 
Parliament of 1874 failed as a means of immediate union between 
the churches; but it was a step in the direction of freedom from 
the feudal past and of congregational independence. It brought 
the Church Established, too, on one great and important point, to 
the level of practice and principle already attained by the two 
chief Presbyterian churches outside. And these two churches had, 
during the ten years preceding, been carrying on negotiations, 
which failed likewise on the point of formal union, but, on the 
matter in which we are at present interested, resulted in an agree- 
ment that “in principle,” and as to their doctrines, there ‘was no 
bar to their becoming one. Of the two, the United Presbyterian 
Church, as we have seen, was in advance of the Free Church; and 
it was clear that, in the years to come, the conjunction would be 
by the other following its lead ; while the day when that, the new 
position, was attained by a body so strong in the old prestige of 
1843, and in the elements of present national life, as the Free 
Church, would be a decisive day for Scotland. 

In the first instance, however, discussion was chiefly carried on 
in the Established Church, and it came almost to deserve to be 
described as a ‘religious upheaval.” Dr. Tulloch and Dr. Cun- 
ningham, of Crieff, both published able pamphlets, the latter 
maintaining that the confession should be neither abolished nor 
revised, but maintained as a “historical monument.” But an at- 
tempt to anticipate the change, afterwards effected, of subscription 
by elders, was negatived by a large majority; and Dr. Phin, who 
happened to be in the moderator’s chair in 1877, made a strong 
speech, not only pointing out that the “church would have to 
go to the state” before it could change its confession, but de- 
nying that there was in any part of the body any serious tendency 
to change. Only one formal step was this year taken by Scot- 
land, and it was a step outward rather than forward, putting 
itself again in touch with America and the church universal. 

Presbyterianism is a much narrower thing than the church uni- 
versal. But if we take the Christian congregation as the unit, 
Presbyterianism does represent the striving — perhaps the exag- 
gerated striving — after the great idea of church unity; and that 
not in the despotic and monarchical, but in the representative 
and constitutional form. Like most other great systems, it has 
during the last hundred years become a world-wide thing. And 
when the first ecumenical council of Presbyterianism met in Edin- 
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burgh in July, 1877, it might have been supposed that the first 
result would be a sense of the mass, firmness, and solidity of the 
system. But the assembly was one merely consultative, not one 
exercising authority; and one of the first and most wholesome 
feelings aroused in it was the sense of diversity, variety, and mul- 
tiplicity of administration to be found within the one Presby- 
terian name. In some things this came to us as a revelation. 
In nothing was it more important to bring out this combination 
of unity in the substance with variety in the detail, than in the 
matter of creed. Accordingly, at the very first public sitting 
of the council, the present writer proposed a committee which 
should gather together and tabulate all the creeds and confessions 
of the fifty churches from all parts of the world which were rep- 
resented in the room, with the formule of subscription or other 
adherence demanded from church officials or members. The pro- 
posal was unanimously agreed to, but it took three years to carry 
it out. And the result (presented by Dr. Schaff to the Second or 
Philadelphia Council in 1880) was very interesting. It showed 
that this large Christian body, divided by the Atlantic into two 
not unequal parts, and now no longer connected with any par- 
ticular state or nation, was still resting historically on the new 
Puritan creed of 1647. All the free churches had more or less 
revised their connection with that creed: some, in America, only 
tied themselves to the “system of doctrine” contained in it; 
others, in Scotland, held it “an exhibition” of their understand- 
ing of Scripture; others, like the Welsh Calvinists in 1827, had 
exchanged it for a creed wholly different in form, but alike in 
substance ; and others, including almost all the smaller Protestant 
bodies scattered over Europe, had in this century adopted, instead 
of it, short utterances of central and saving truth. The platform, 
the whole extent of which was thus disclosed, became a most 
encouraging one for revision. It was plain that the body as a 
whole was already in a course of progress to be accomplished by 
separate action in its independent parts. 

In Scotland the United Presbyterian Church, as had been ex- 
pected, at once took the lead in legislation. The controversy in 
which, a generation earlier, the names of Dr. Balmer and Dr. 
John Brown had appeared, had resulted in this church enlarging 
its doctrine of the atonement so as to acknowledge its original 
“ general reference” to all sinners of mankind (being the body 
to which it is offered), as well as a “ particular reference ” to those 
who accept and embrace it when so offered to all. Two West 
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Country ministers had for some time been urging dogmatic re- 
vision, — Mr. Macrae, of Gourock, chiefly in the interest of escha- 
tology; and Mr. Fergus Ferguson, who fell into a process for 
heresy on the matter of the atonement, but on offering explana- 
tions was restored to his work to the satisfaction of all. This 
history made it easier for his church to pass an act in May, 1879, 
by which it declared, as vital and important doctrines, three which 
the Westminster confession fails to emphasize, — ‘the love of 
God to all mankind, his gift of his Son to be the propitiation for 
the sins of the whole world, and the free offer of salvation to men 
without distinction on the ground of Christ’s perfect sacrifice.” 
It added that the doctrine of the divine decrees and election is to 
be taken along with the truth that God is not willing that any 
should perish. It added, that man’s depravity and inability does 
not prevent his responsibility, his power to perform actions in 
some sense good, or his experiencing the strivings of God’s Spirit ; 
and lastly, that “it is not required to be held that any who die in 
infancy are lost, or that God may not extend his grace to any who 
are without the pale of ordinary means, as it may seem good 
in his sight.” To these important alleviations of the older Cal- 
vinism on this central subject, a few changes on other points 
were added. The previous abjuration of the anti-toleration prin- 
ciples of our forefathers of Westminster was retained ; and in- 
stead of the old duty of the state to support and to suppress reli- 
gions, a positive obligation was affirmed, as laid upon the church 
by Christ, to maintain her own ordinances by free-will offerings. 
And generally, in addition to these points, in which Scripture 
teaching was merely alleged to be set forth “‘ more fully and clear- 
ly” than in the old standards, the act declared that “ liberty of 
opinion is allowed on such points in the standards, not entering 
into the substance of the faith, as the interpretation of the six days 
in the Mosaic account of the creation, the church guarding against 
the abuse of this liberty to the injury of its unity and peace.” 
All this “Declaratory Act” proceeds on a preamble that the 
standards, “ being of human composition, are necessarily imper- 
fect,” and wound up with the provision that the formula, acknowl- 
edging the confession and catechisms as an exhibition of the sense 
in which Scripture is understood, should have the words added, 
“this acknowledgment being made in view of the explanations 
contained in the Declaratory Act of Synod thereanent.” 

The whole proceeding was a valuable step, not only in substance 
and on the side of doctrine, but in the matter of form. A mere 
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declaration by the church would have only expressed the animus 
imponentis, a change in whose animus does not necessarily or 
satisfactorily relieve the conscience of the subscriber. But the 
corresponding alteration in the formula carried over the change 
into the utterance of him who accepts it; and the whole doctrinal 
movement was carried out, in the usual Scottish fashion, by open 
and keen debating for and against, so fairly and frankly that, at 
the ultimate vote, none of its conservative opponents thought it 
necessary to record their dissent. The only protest, indeed, was 
from the other side, Mr. Macrae, now of Dundee, refusing to 
accept as adequate the modicum of revision which had now passed 
into the legislation of the church. 

While one church was thus definitely advancing, another was 
struggling amid much confusion with principles which necessitated 
change. Professor Robertson Smith, a young but distinguished 
scholar of the Free Church, had been appointed her teacher of 
Hebrew and Exegesis at Aberdeen. He was soon also made sub- 
editor (and afterwards editor-in-chief) of the new “ Encyclopedia 
Britannica,” and in it naturally wrote some of the more important 
Biblical articles. As early as 1876 some of these, and especially 
one on Deuteronomy, had raised strong feeling; for in it Mr. 
Smith had represented that the last book of the Pentateuch was 
written many ages after Moses, and that its apparent historicity 
was merely a dramatic form into which the sacred author chose to 
throw his great brochure. The committee of the Free Church on 
its colleges at once met, and, while finding that there was no 
ground of process for heresy, yet left the matter to Mr. Smith’s 
own Presbytery to investigate. The Presbytery might also have 
taken an intermediate course, but the professor, to the general 
surprise, rather challenged a prosecution under the Westminster 
Confession of Faith, which he alleged favored his general doc- 
trine of Scripture. The matter was carried on through the 
years 1878 and 1879, the assembly of the latter year finding, by 
a majority, only one out of eight charges valid. But that charge, 
also, the assembly of the following year, by a small majority the 
other way, dismissed, and so quashed the whole case. The result, 
narrow as it was, was very remarkable. For Professor Smith’s 
formal answer to the accusation in his Presbytery had broadened 
the question largely. He deliberately maintained that Scripture 
is only divine, and is only infallible, where it reveals to us “ that 
knowledge of God and his will which is necessary to salvation.” 
To that element in it, and to that alone, there is the witness of the 
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Spirit. In other respects —as a credible account, for example, of 
the origin of our religion — it is to be proved, where it can be 
proved, by the ordinary modes of historical evidence. In short, 
Scripture is only infallible, and only divine, in what relates to faith 
and life. These positions were already largely accepted in the two 
other Presbyterian churches, and were not strange to the younger 
ministry and scholarship of the Free Church, — something like 
them having been about this time set forth in separate publications 
by Professor Candlish and Dr. Marcus Dods, two of the most influ- 
ential of its younger leaders; while another equally distinguished, 
Dr. A. B. Bruce, of Glasgow, has familiarized the American pub- 
lic with their liberal principles of interpretation. But what was 
strange and unexpected was the discovery that the Westminster 
Confession should be so expressed on this point as, in the judg- 
ment of the most orthodox of the Scottish communions, to leave 
room for this root position, or at least for a whole series of applica- 
tions avowedly founded upon it. Undoubtedly to some extent the 
whole thing was, in popular language, a fluke, —a “ happy incon- 
sequence,” as a theologian called it. Professor Smith himself 
acknowledged that there is one sense that may fairly be ascribed 
to the confession in which you must acknowledge infallibility, 
not only in Scripture, but in every word and letter of the present 
Greek and Hebrew texts. And the latitude which the final judg- 
ment of the Free Church Assembly seemed to give to the chapter 
of its creed which deals with this subject was probably due, not so 
much to the undoubtedly simple and large views of the Reformers, 
as to the fact that the modern question, raised by modern criti- 
cism, had not come to the front when that creed was framed two 
hundred years ago. Even a giant of Puritanism cannot answer 
a question till it has been put. But one result of this state of 
matters was, that all through the Robertson Smith controversy in 
Scotland there was a curious feeling of perplexity and paradox. 
The young men and the innovators took their stand upon the 
old paths, and professed the highest regard for the existing stand- 
ards. The old and the conservative declined to be strictly bound 
by them, and made their appeal rather to popular and traditional 
feeling. And all this came to a head when, in the year 1880, the 
question suddenly reémerged. The assembly of that year had 
dismissed the existing charge against their professor, “ declaring 
that the Free Church, in declining to decide on these critical 
views by way of discipline, expresses no view in favor of their 
truth or probability, but leaves the ultimate decision to future 
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enquiry, in the spirit of patience, humility, and brotherly charity.” 
But before the year was out, this suggested truce was broken by 
the appearance in the “ Encyclopedia” of other articles written 
by Professor Smith at an earlier date, and containing views which 
it was contended were to be tolerated under the recent decision. 
The explosion was sudden and strong, but its bearing on the 
question of the creed was specially interesting. The regular 
course would have been, either to leave the “decision to future 
enquiry ” extrajudicially, or to commence a new judicial process. 
That might, like the previous one, have taken four years; but it 
would be by no means too long for the interests involved. And 
that, as before, was the course demanded by Professor Smith and 
his friends. But the lovers of orthodoxy with one voice declined 
to stand upon the creed: they refused to try their professor by it, 
or to inquire whether he stood within it; and by a large majority, 
in the assembly of 1881, they summarily declared that it was 
“no longer safe or advantageous for the church that Professor 
Smith should continue to teach.” 

This violent procedure was chiefly prompted by indisposition to 
enter at once and publicly upon the field of prolonged “ enquiry” 
which the assembly had the year before invited; for such an 
enquiry would plainly have involved the question, not merely 
whether such views were within the creed, but whether the creed 
itself was adequate for the time. Dr. Norman Walker, the vig- 
orous editor of the official magazine of the body, publicly avowed 
that it was not, and that, in the interests of sound doctrine, the 
time had come for parting from the Westminster Confession in its 
capacity of modern standard. There were fifty points, he main- 
tained, within the confession whose denial he should be sorry to 
pronounce heresy; while there were many others outside it, the 
denial of which neither the church in the present day, nor the 
individual member of it, should tolerate even for a single meeting 
of assembly. It was plain that the “future enquiry,” which the 
final decision in Doctor Smith’s matter cut short, was thereby 
only postponed; and that, when it again came to the surface, 
this, like so many other important questions, would lay as a duty 
on the conscience of the Free Church the revision of an obso- 
lescent creed. 

It did not come to the surface again for years. But the “un- 
conscious cerebration ” of the Christian mind was working below, 
and in this church (the others in the mean time being passive) it 
at last took effect in an enactment in 1884 as to deacons. These 
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office-bearers, comprising a great army of the younger men of the 
Free Church, had since 1843 signed the same doctrinal formula 
with ministers and elders. They were bound to the “ whole doc- 
trine” of the Confession of Faith. But it was now decided, not 
without strong protests, that this preposterous uniformity should 
no longer continue. Henceforth the deacon, called “to admin- 
ister the temporal affairs of a congregation,” was released from 
the Confession of Faith, and bound only to “own and receive, as 
in accordance with Holy Scripture, the system of evangelical 
truth taught in this church; and set forth in the Westminster 
Shorter Catechism.” 

But the liberation of the younger laymen made more difficult 
the position of those students and young preachers, to whom (as 
well as to the ruling elders) the more elaborate document was 
tendered. In the south, also, the English Presbyterian Church, 
under the able guidance of Dr. Oswald Dykes, the successor of 
Edward Irving and Hamilton in Regent Square, had proposed, 
not only a revised formula, but a new Compendium of Doctrine. 
By the year 1887 the Scotch movement, originating very much 
with the younger men in the colleges, had become irrepressible. 
Its representative had been Dr. James Candlish, whose wise and 
cautious suggestions had pointed rather to a declaratory statement, 
like that of the United Presbyterians. The more general ques- 
tion was now taken up elsewhere, among others by Professor 
Blaikie of Edinburgh, who had acquired great authority with the 
Presbyterian churches as, more than any other man, the founder of 
their Alliance begun in 1877. Doctor Blaikie’s first utterance on 
it had been ten years before, and in view of the coming assembly 
he now restated his views as follows : — 

** My late colleague, Professor John Duncan, used to say that he liked 
to have a long creed for himself, and a short one for other people. For 
himself, he felt the obligation to try to have a definite opinion on every 
point touched in Seripture ; in other words, a definite conception of what 
God taught upon it. But it was not necessary for him to impose all that 
he thus believed on others as the necessary basis of Christian fellowship 
with them. If he found in them the broad lineaments of the common 
faith, that was enough for fellowship. With some modification, the same 
is true of what a church should believe for itself and what it should im- 
pose as aterm of fellowship on all its ministers. No doubt a larger 
amount of agreement is needed of men who are to teach than of those 
with whom, in a private capacity, Christian fellowship is to be maintained. 
But the church should recognize the distinction between the longer creed 
that she should endeavor to hold and the shorter creed that she imposes. 
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This, I think, the Westminster Assembly failed to do. The Confession 
of Faith was the embodiment of their longer creed ; it was their ‘ sym- 
bol’ (cupBdAaov), their agreement among themselves. Very naturally 
the members of that assembly were highly pleased that the points of 
agreement among them, even the minuter points, were so numerous. 
The longer and more minute the document became, so much the better ; 
for it indicated so much larger an agreement. But the very quality that 
enhanced its excellence in this respect made it less adapted to be im- 
posed as a term of communion on every office-bearer of the church in all 
time coming. And if it had been proposed to the Westminster divines 
to frame a creed, the belief of which, in every article and clause, should 
be a sine qu@ non of office forevermore, — which should carry its au- 
thority down through the centuries with all their modifications of light 
and shade, which should claim the homage of the young converts of In- 
dia and China, the converted cannibals of the South Seas, the Zulu and 
the Hottentot, and peradventure of every variety of the human race over 
the surface of the globe, — we can hardly doubt that a document far 
shorter and simpler would have been the result.” 


The practical alterations, however, proposed by Dr. Blaikie, 
were few and cautious, and some who agreed with him hesitated 
in raising so large a question with so small a result. Thus Dr. 
Marcus Dods, one of the most distinguished of our Scottish theo- 
logians, promptly said : — 

‘“‘ Were the proposed alterations radical, the church might well afford 
to be disturbed in such an interest. It were worthy of any church to 
consider whether creeds, used as terms of office, have not done more 
harm than good, accentuating peculiarities and perpetuating inconsider- 
able distinctions ; whether freedom of thought and the currents of pub- 
lic opinion are not more likely than the imposition of a creed to bring all 
Christendom to a common recognition of the truth ; whether a church is 
justified in holding a creed which cannot be expected ever to become the 
creed of the Church Catholic, thus dooming herself to everlasting sec- 
tarianism ; whether a church is justified in exacting from her ministry 
any confession of faith beyond the one article of faith in Christ as the 
Living Supreme, which she is justified in demanding of her members.” 

Views varying like these necessarily raised the question of the 
timeliness of action, and not a few were heard to counsel postpone- 
ment. To some—among others the present writer — postpone- 
ment of such a question seemed not morally justifiable. And even 
on the side of expediency it appeared not so much timid as reck- 
less, — “* passiveness, in the admitted presence of explosive forces, 
being morally undistinguishable from a policy of precipitation 
and explosion.” Great interest attached to the coming General 
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Assembly, because its chair was about to be filled by Principal 
Rainy, who had for years now exercised alone that Free Church 
leadership which after 1843 had been divided among men of the 
highest eminence. Was he to repress the movement or encourage 
it? He did neither; but in an opening address of great beauty 
and power he called upon his church to observe that the present 
age is “one of those times of rapid and remarkable movement 
which are critical in human history,” 1 — that the stirring of ear- 
nest doubt and debate is by no means mere loss, and that the 
church must at all times hold the truth and seek for more truth. 
The Free Church moderator’s declared intention to speak also 
on union with the other churches was perhaps arrested by the 
proposals now raised in the Church of Scotland to deal with the 
whole matter of creed. These came to a head in the Established 
Assembly of 1888. It was proposed then, as formerly, that the 
Westminster standard should be exchanged for Scripture alone ; 
but the committee recommended that the only practicable change 
was “to bring the practice of the church into accordance with 
statute law” in the matter of subscription. Fortunately, in the 
matter of elders there is no statute, and this enabled lay rulers to 
be allowed henceforth simply to “ subscribe their approbation ” of 
the confession. Even this is a strong step for one who con- 
fesses, as the Rev. Dr. Cunningham did in proposing it, that the 
confession “ has put Calvinism in the most offensive possible way.” 
But it is much more serious to retain a clerical subscription which 
declares the confession thus spoken of to be “ the confession of my 
faith,” and sincerely owns “the doctrine therein contained ” — 
though no longer the “ whole” doctrine —as the doctrine to be 
adhered to. Yet this statutory form was retained by the assem- 
bly, the only excuse for it being that it is imposed partly from 
without, and that the animus towards freedom of the administer- 
ing church (which is to be referred to in a preamble) does not 
change the animus imponentis of the enacting state. 

The bearing of all this on subscription, as Principal Rainy now 
pointed out in publishing his addresses of the previous year, made 
it desirable for the church outside to take up its more responsible 
duty without much delay. And before winter it was urged? that 


1 Dr. Marcus Dods, speaking in Glasgow, in April, 1889, said : “ He be- 
lieved the best-read man in the hall could not pick out any term of twenty-five 
years in this world’s history which had seen so little outward change, and 
such enormous inward changes, as these last twenty-five years.” 

2 Theological Review, Edinburgh, 1888. 
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the Free Church Presbyteries should move without any delay. 
Accordingly before April a large number of them had sent up 
“overtures” on the subject to the Assembly of this year, and 
the reception of these made it nearly certain that a committee 
would be appointed. In that month the proposal of Dr. Marcus 
Dods to fill the suddenly vacant chair of New Testament Exegesis 
in Edinburgh raised a sharper question. His eminence was undeni- 
able; but at the Presbyterian Council in the previous year he had 
read a paper, amid the protests of some not very well known 
Americans, that the church made a great mistake when it perilled 
the central faith upon the accuracy or infallibility of all parts and 
details of Scripture. On 29th May last, two days before the confes- 
sional question came up in General Assembly, Dr. Dods, strongly 
protested against on this ground, was elected bya majority of more 
than a hundred over the votes of two other candidates combined. 
And the significance of the vote was, that his appointment was 
proposed on the very ground on which it had been at first objected 
to; the mover broadly asserting that no professor should be trusted 
who did not put Christianity first, and the documents of Chris- 
tianity unmistakably second. After this vote on Tuesday, there 
was no doubt about the result of Thursday. The first motion, in- 
deed, protested against change either of creed or subscription. 
But Principal Brown, the venerable head of the Free Church Col- 
lege at Aberdeen, then rose and moved that, while the church 
must adhere to its great doctrines, it recognizes “ a present call to 
deal with” the confession, and appoints a committee to inquire as 
to the advisable mode of action. The Westminster divines, he 
said, had made two great mistakes. They put too many things 
into their confession, and they reversed the order in which Scrip- 
ture had put them. The centre of gravity, as he had expressed 
it to his Presbytery, was not now where the framers of the confes- 
sion had put it. He had signed that document, but it was fifty- 
six years ago, as a young man; and the document, like Mr. Glad- 
stone’s Bill, was “dead.” Dr. Adam, who seconded, preferred 
amending by means of a Declaratory Act. Dr. Bruce, of Glasgow, 
leaned rather to a new, shorter, and working confession, going 
straight for the things that pertained to the essence of the Gospel ; 
and a young minister, seconding him, declared for himself and his 
Hegelian friends that they adhered to no system of theology at 
present in existence. The assembly groaned a little, but Pro- 
fessor Thomas Smith, while speaking against any movement, 
covered the statement by confessing that, if he had to frame a 
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theology, he certainly should not frame it on the lines of the con- 
fession. Dr. Walter Smith, poet and preacher, denied that the 
movement was to be at all revolutionary, but maintained with Dr. 
Brown that the centre of gravity of the system should be no 
longer the sovereignty of God, but the love of God. The discus- 
sion throughout was full of kindly feeling, though burdened with 
a sense of its historic gravity; and at its close, in a very crowded 
house, the motion for a committee was carried by 413 to 130, or 
more than three toone! Such a vote only a few years ago would 
have been astonishing and revolutionary. But this year the 
great majority of the dissentients have, after the vote, withdrawn 
their opposition so far as to serve upon the committee. It has 
thus become thoroughly representative, and its work in the future, 
built upon such a development in the past, will be watched from 
both sides of the Atlantic. 
A. Taylor Innes. 


EprinsurGuH, SCOTLAND. 





THE HALF-BREED INDIANS OF NORTH AMERICA. 


It was a long trail before us — a hundred and thirty miles; a 
buckboard called a mail stage; much of the way over the sage- 
plains on a cattle trail; the Green River to be forded six times; 
ranch houses about ten miles apart; ours the last one far up 
north; and between it and the Yellowstone Park, one hundred 
and fifty miles farther due north, no cabin-smoke of white man. 
We were to be three days on the route through those great ranches 
of Wyoming, and see some of the 3,000,000 steers in that ter- 
ritory. 

Of course we were inquisitive about our resting-place for the 
night, for I had not then learned that in our dim border-land any 
cabin is a public-house for a traveler late in the afternoon of any 
day. The driver assured us of Smith’s Hotel an hour before 
sunset, but we did not realize his solemn joke till we left all 
traces of wheels, turned a bend in the river, and in a witching 
poplar grove, carpeted with rich grass, saw two tents. A gener- 
ous campfire was in front of the larger, and the landlady was 
busy in preparing dinner, aided by two men-waiters. Passing 
over to them some ducks, rabbits, and sage-hens, wayside spoils 
from the buckboard, we were at home. Throwing our blankets 
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into the smaller tent, empty of everything but some fresh hay, 
we registered for our apartments, and were soon summoned to 
the dining-hall. Between the main tent and the campfire a four- 
foot square of canvas was spread on the ground, and a good dinner 
covered it. This was the table d’héte of the establishment. The 
dishes were varied, abundant, and well prepared, and one seldom 
finds better bread, butter, tea, and coffee, even where he has 
change of courses and finger-bowls. A pet antelope kid would 
reach his nose over our shoulder for the tempting biscuit, and his 
foot was careless of our teacup. Fortunately a beautiful Angora 
goat, half grown, was not so bold. A large cottonwood stood 
near by, overhanging the “ hotel” and grounds. Its foreshortened 
limbs afforded natural hooks and pegs for all the loose miscellany 
of a kitchen, sitting-room, and sleeping-room. A coarse box 
standing against it was a good washstand, and the limb-pegs held 
water-bucket and towels above the long-reaching neck and nose of 
the beautiful, impertinent antelope. 

Back of us, screened by the poplar grove, flowed and rippled 
the Green River (well so called from its marine color), two gun- 
shots wide. On both its banks, and here and there, and from one 
to ten miles off, were the stock of this ranchman, steers, sheep, and 
Angora goats, all counting up strongly into the thousands. In front 
and to the east the illimitable sage-plains ran off into the horizon, 
broken some with mesa and butte ; and far beyond, one, two, and 
three hundred miles, one could discern the low, blue line of moun- 
tains, extending up north from the South Pass to the Wind River 
Mountains. Over the whole tumbled panorama Fremont’s Peak, 
high lifted, keeps watch, and for hundreds of miles in all direc- 
tions from our hotel you cannot escape the eye of that watchful 
sentinel for any long time. 

The nearest human shelter, unless a wigwam, was probably ten 
miles off. Into such a “rural district” our host had moved for 
a summer rest, and in Abrahamic style, with his flocks and herds, 
and men-servants, that is, cowboys. In doing it he had escaped 
the hum and bustle of his home life, fifty miles up the river, 
where he had a log cabin, and not three houses more, for neigh- 
bors, within twenty-five miles! How he must have enjoyed his 
quiet vacation in this flight to the country! No pavements for 
rattling wheels on those square miles of lawn; no tablet warn- 
ings to “keep off the grass”; no newsboy cry of some third 
edition of an awful accident ; no importunate offer of a wide-awake 
boy to “ shine” his moccasins! 
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This was a “ half-breed ” family. The woman was a full-blood 
Snake Indian, and the two young men, or rather boys, were her 
children by a former white husband. Her present husband, a 
man of many good qualities and of wealth in his stock, made the 
good point and defense of his matrimonial choice, that he needed 
a house and home, and that it was no fair thing to take a white 
woman, from civilized life and its social enjoyments, into that 
wild, uninhabited country. We saw in his explanation the rea- 
son why seven of the fifteen ranch houses, which we passed in 
our one hundred and thirty miles’ ride up that splendid valley, 
were bachelor homes. Good specimens of manhood the men were, 
mentally and morally, and socially when they had opportunities, 
but they realized that range and ranch life could but poorly allow 
for the true home. 

Fortunate it is for those who will take a native wife that they 
are color-blind ; and with a convenient blindness over some few 
other things, which some greatly need who have white wives on the 
border, life passes pleasantly among the half-breeds, where the 
husband furnishes a fair amount of civilization. True, our hostess 
of the Cottonwood Hotel expected us to furnish our own bed, as 
we did, she providing only that softness and spring which sweet 
hay and Wyoming prairie ground always afford. True, also, 
that on the dinner-table there were no perplexing changes in the 
courses. 

Here was a fair sample of a large body of the American people, 
much larger than the old East and even the Middle States realize. 
I therefore studied it with the more care, and have here sketched 
it in fuller outline. As I found afterward, I was to see much 
more of this mixed blood and life while completing my tour 
through our extreme northwest, and somewhat over our national 
boundary into the Dominiou of Canada, and about old, fur-trading 
Fort Garry. 

Was this what Mr. Secretary Crawford meant in his Report on 
Indian Affairs in 1816? As secretary of war under Madison, he 
had charge of the Indian Department, and made the following 
recommendation : — 

“If the system already devised has not produced all the effects 
which were expected from it, new experiments ought to be made. 
When every effort to introduce among them [the Indian savages ] 
ideas of exclusive property in things real as well as personal shall 
fail, let intermarriage between them and the whites be encouraged 


by the government. This cannot fail to preserve the race, with 
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the modifications necessary to the enjoyment of civil liberty and 
social happiness. It is believed that the principles of humanity 
in this instance are in harmonious concert with the true interests 
of the nation. It will redound more to the national honor to in- 
corporate, by a humane and benevolent policy, the natives of our 
forests in the great American family of freemen, than to receive 
with open arms the fugitives of the old world, whether their 
flight has been the effect of their crimes or their virtues.” } 

Mr. Crawford had been a member of Congress, and also our 
minister to France, and for a short time acting vice-president 
under Madison. While secretary of war in 1815, he aspired to 
the presidency in opposition to Monroe. The politicians seized 
on his intermarriage scheme for saving the Indian race, and, as 
may easily be supposed, used it with great effect against him. He 
was caricatured and lampooned, and his theory was variously set 
forth in social and domestic illustrations by the Nasts of those 
days, seventy years ago, and with such abusive personalities as 
might give even a demagogue of to-day some new hints for work- 
ing a campaign. 

Our Indian Question seems to take on new intricacies and per- 
plexities as the decades go by. There are some unknown or 
unrecognized quantities in the problem which will not easily be 
eliminated. Among these is the complex and diffuse fact of 
intermarriage and half-breeds. 

This fact is as old as any knowledge of the Indian races in 
North America by Europeans. In the fifth of his able Historical 
Letters on the Oregon Question, Albert Gallatin says that “ all the 
American shores of the Pacific Ocean, from Cape Horn to Beh- 
ring’s Straits, are occupied by semi-civilized states, a mixture of 
European and Spanish descent and of native Indians, who, not- 
withstanding the efforts of enlightened, intelligent, and liberal 
men, have heretofore failed in the attempt to establish govern- 
ments founded on law, that might ensure liberty, preserve order, 
and protect person and property.” This he said in 1846. 

The basis of this semi-civilized condition of society, it will be 
noted, is the mixture of European and Indian blood, which made 
it impossible to “ establish a government founded on law” that 
could protect person and property. 

From the earliest colonial dates the Canadas were permeated 
by the same uncivilizing causes. The immigrants came into the 


1 Report on Indian Affairs. By W.C. Crawford, Secretary of War, March 
13, 1816. Senate, 14th Congress, 1st Session. 
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country as unmarried men, either as employees of the Hudson Bay 
Company or as soldiers or adventurers, and very naturally formed 
domestic relations with the Indians. These ties generally had 
the strength and continuance only of fancy, or the conveniences 
of their wandering life in an unlimited wilderness. The two 
races became simply gregarious. The home government was in- 
tent mainly on population, regardless of race or legitimacy. Mar- 
riage was enjoined and at early years. The daughter of the 
governor of Three Rivers was married at the age of twelve, and 
one of the children of this marriage was the discoverer of the 
Rocky Mountains (Varennes de la Verendrye). Young women 
were imported, and not always with moral scrutiny, and royal 
bounties were paid on large families. The twelfth chapter of 
Parkman’s “ Old Régime ” has authentic details enough on this 
to satisfy the most curious. 

But especially all pursuits, as agriculture, mechanics, and manu- 
factures, were overshadowed and lost sight of in the wild passion 
of the fur trade, with its social abandon. The industry and 
thrift of young homes and villages, the ties of wife and children, 
were ruthlessly thrown away in a popular passion for forest life 
and the spoils of the chase. “Many of these cowreurs des bois 
became so accustomed to the Indian mode of living and the per- 
fect freedom of the wilderness, that they lost all relish for civiliza- 
tion, and identified themselves with the savages among whom they 
dwelt, or could only be distinguished from them by superior 
licentiousness.” 4 

“The French merchant at his trading-post in the primitive days 
of Canada had his harem of Indian beauties and his troops of 
half-breed children.” ? Colbert, an official, writes to the inten- 
dant, that “those who may seem to have absolutely renounced 
marriage should be made to bear additional burdens, and to be 
excluded from all honors,” and bachelors were forbidden to take 
to the forest for the Indian trade. Parkman adds the note to 
this: ‘“ The prohibition to go into the woods was probably intended 
to prevent the bachelor from finding a temporary Indian substitute 
for a French wife.” ® 

Du Lhut, whose name stands misspelled at the head of Lake 
Superior, in one enterprise led off hundreds of the Canadian 
young men into this decivilizing life, and under Duchesneau’s 
administration the most active and vigorous of the young men of 

1 Irving’s Astoria, vol. i. chap. i. 2 Irving’s Astoria, vol. i. chap. i. 

8 Old Régime, p. 226. 
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the colonies took to the woods to enjoy the savage freedom of 
Indian life, and the intendant reported that 800 had thus gone 
out of a population of 10,000. The king affixed the penalty of 
branding and whipping for the first offense, and the galleys for 
life for the second. But the evil could not be suppressed, so fasci- 
nating was the fur trade and the domestic life incidental and inevi- 
table to it. 

In speaking of the cowreurs des bois, Irving says that “ their 
conduct and example gradually corrupted the natives.” Nor was 
the influence of the fur trade better on the Indian. He ranged 
wide and wild in the forests, and sometimes would be gone for 
years from the settlements, and then return with his fur trophies, 
flush of money. Says the same author: “ A short time, however, 
spent in revelry, would be sufficient to drain his purse and sate 
him with civilized life, and he would return with new relish to the 
unshackelled freedom of the forest.” ! 

The settlements themselves were not free from the same de- 
civilizing and debauching influences. In his “Old Régime” 
Parkman quotes Father Carheil, a Jesuit missionary at Mackinaw, 
as saying that the soldiery, with brandy, introduced an “ infinity 
of disorder, brutality, violence, injustice, impiety, and impurity” 
among the Indians. He says the garrisons have only four occu- 
pations: first, to keep open liquor-shops for crowds of drunken 
Indians; . . . and, fourthly, to turn the post into a place which I 
am ashamed to call by its right name.” 2 

“ Our good king,” writes Sister Marin, of Montreal, “has sent 
troops to defend us from the Iroquois, and the soldiers and officers 
have ruined the Lord’s vineyard, and planted sin and crime in our 
soil of Canada.” ® 

More recent and personal testimony to the influence of soldiery 
on the Indians may here be introduced. An experienced and 
candid mountaineer of thirty-five years between the Missouri and 
the Pacific, and who spoke several Indian languages, and knew 
well the tribes, said to the author, in the Rocky Mountains in 
1885: “The soldiery will have access to the Reservations. The 
officers and missionaries cannot prevent it, and they are being 
consumed by imported diseases. . . . The tribes are ruined beyond 
all chance of hope by the soldiers and cowboys and ranchers. . . . 
You can have no conception of their outrageous conduct.” + 

1 Astoria, vol. i., chap. xii. 2 Pp. 319, 320. 

3 Old Régime, p. 369. 

4 The Indian’s Side of the Indian Question. By William Barrows, D. D. 
Pp. 154-157. 
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In a change of sovereignty to sterner rule, morals and manners 
degenerated still lower, so that “it was thought a fine thing and a 
good joke [for the young men] to go about naked and tricked out 
like Indians, not only on carnival days, but on all other days of 
feasting and debauchery.” ! 

Fremont, in his exploring tour of 1843-44, found a similar state 
of things among the trappers. Speaking of Roubideau’s trading- 
post on the Uintah River, south of Salt Lake, he says: “It has 
mostly a garrison of Canadian and Spanish engegés and hunters, 
with the usual number of Indian women.” 

The same is implied in what General P. St. George Cooke says 
of Bent’s Fort on the Arkansas in 1846: “ Here were many races 
and colors, a confusion of tongues, of rank and condition, and of 
cross-purposes.”’ 2 

In the “ Narrative of a Journey Round the World,” by Sir 
George Simpson, Governor-in-chief of the Hudson Bay Com- 
pany, made in 1841-42, is a hint of this mixed condition of the 
races at that date. At Stikine, British Columbia, the governor 
says, “fourteen or fifteen of the men of the establishment asked 
permission to take native wives, and leave to accept the worthless 
bargains was granted to all such as had the means of supporting 
a family. These matrimonial connections are a heavy tax on a 
post, in consequence of the increased demand for provisions, but 
form, at the same time, a useful link between the traders and the 
savages.” ? 

It is pertinent and instructive to see how this policy pervaded 
and shaped the administration of the Hudson Bay Company, 
from the beginning of its two darkening centuries in British 
America. A few facts will make its course manifest: ‘The 
servants of the Company purchased Indian women, and _half- 
breed families were raised. The Company found it for their 
profit to encourage their employees thus to marry, as it attached 
them to localities, and made them contented in a wilderness home, 
while the offspring, as children of a slave mother, were themselves 
slaves, and became both profitable and inexpensive to the Com- 
pany.” 4 

In his “Report on Slavery in Oregon,” to the United States 
government, Mr. Slocum, of the navy, says: “The price of a 
slave varies from five to fifteen blankets. Women are valued 
higher than the men.” 

1 Ibid. p. 375. 2 P.8. $ Vol. i., p. 231. 

4 Oregon: The Struggle for Possession. By W. Barrows, D. D. Pp. 91, 92. 
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In the famous Lord Selkirk grant, the primitive Manitoba, 
there were in 1840, and after its absorption in the Hudson Bay 
Company, about 6,000 persons, but the most of them were Indians 
and half-breeds; but very few of them were Europeans in 
blood.! 

As to the agency of the Hudson Bay Company in introducing 
a half-breed population into the wilds of America, Gray, in his 
“ History of Oregon,” makes the statement, with his not unusual 
excessive force: “They had agreed, in accepting their original 
charter, to civilize and Christianize the natives of the country. 
This part of their compact the individual members of the com- 
pany were fulfilling by each taking a native woman, and rearing as 
many half-civilized subjects as was convenient.” 7 

“ At some villages there were but one or two traders; at others, 
ten, twenty, and sometimes as many as fifty [French and Eng- 
lish]. For the most part the traders were married to squaws, and 
had children by them. . . . We have heard of but two instances 
where traders had white wives living with them in Indian vil- 
lages.” 8 

All readers of our history recall the Seminoles as one of the 
most numerous and powerful of all our Indian tribes. Of these 
Dr. Morse says: “The pure Seminoles, Captain Bell verbally 
stated to me, are about twelve hundred in number.” As the en- 
tire number of the tribe at that time was 4,560, the number of 
pure blood was about one fourth.* 

It does seem as if a prediction made in 1820 is likely to prove 
true, with extension of time: “In the course of another half 
century no genuine trace of them probably will remain in our 
borders.” ® 

In speaking of the mixed population of Lower Louisiana, Major 
Amos Stoddard, who was our first governor of it, says that 
“among these are Spaniards, Creoles, aboriginals, a vast variety 
of mixed bloods, forming no less than seven distinct castes. Their 
moral principles are extremely debauched, and their intercourse 
with each other is marked by the most corrupt profligacy of 
manners.” © 


TIbid., p. 94. 

A History of Oregon, by W. H. Gray, 1870, p. 78. 

Magazine of Western History, December, 1884, p. 120. 

Report on Indian Affairs, 1820, Appendix, pp. 309, 311. 

Emigrants’ Guide to Upper Canada. C. Stuart, Esq., London, 1820, p. 267. 
Stoddard’s Sketches of Louisiana, p. 291. 
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This mixture of white and Indian blood was but the outcome 
of the trapping and trading and gold-hunting interests of Euro- 
peans from the Canadas to the Gulf of Mexico. Nor were 
domestic alliances sought only on the part of white men among 
the natives. In his “ Travels in the Valley of the Mississippi,” 
1815-1825, Timothy Flint found among the Cherokees “a young 
woman, not only a full-blooded American, but rather fair and 
pretty, a wife to one of the young warriors.” ! 

While this Hudson Bay Company controlled and covered a 
country one third larger than all Europe, its employees of Euro- 
pean blood would hardly exceed 3,000. Of the rest, about one 
fourth were Hawaiian, one fourth Orkney, and the rest Canadian, 
Indian, and half-bloods. 

One friendly historian of the Company says: “ A large pro- 
portion of the Company’s servants, and, with very few exceptions, 
the officers, are united to native women.”? Speaking of social 
life at Vancouver, as late as 1849, he adds: “ The residents mess 
at several tables: one for the chief factor and the clerks ; one for 
their wives, it being against the regulations of the Company for 
their officers and their wives to take their meals together.” <A 
sad reflection this on English business and English civilization 
which interdicts the family table over a region one third larger 
than all Europe ! 

Sometimes, though rarely, a European was imported to order 
for a wife, and she was received as goods, and in one case at 
least the receipt stands: ‘“ Received, one wife, in good condition.” 
But this was a luxury which few could afford to enjoy. Asa 
general result, the increase of population was half-breed ; Euro- 
pean civilization stooped to nominal matrimony in the low type of 
the wigwam. The elevating, ennobling, and refining influence of 
woman, which makes the true home, was wanting under the 
Hudson Bay Company, and society was a dubious hyphen between 
savagery and civilization. 

John Grant, agent for the Fort Hall trading-post of the Com- 
pany on Snake River, Idaho, was a man much married, and head 
of a tawny family. He held this post as a Gibraltar against all 
immigration into Oregon, and turned the human tide southerly 
to California, till Dr. Whitman broke through with his “ old 
wagon,” and brought over Oregon into the Union. 

1 Pp. 149. 


2 Hudson Bay Territories and Vancouver’s Island. London, 1849. By R. M. 
Martin. 
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This miserable policy and practice of the Company for domestic 
life of course had their influence within the territory of the 
United States on the wild border, and facts in this line, therefore, 
must not surprise us. In 1842 a band of one hundred and thirty- 
seven persons from the States passed this same Fort Hall for 
Oregon. There were in it men, women, and children, adventurers 
and missionaries, both Protestant and Catholic. Of this company 
twenty-five of the men had native wives. 

Long before this, such a social condition had become the com- 
mon order on the Illinois. ‘The early French on the Illinois 
were remarkable for their talent of ingratiating themselves with 
the warlike tribes around them, and for their easy amalgamation 
in manners and customs and blood.”’? 

When in Wyoming in 1885, one town of sixty families was 
pointed out to me in which one fourth of the families were of 
mixed blood. 

In July, 1701, Sieur Antoine de la Mothe Cadillac, under the 
order of Louis XIV., founded Detroit. To secure population he 
encouraged his soldiers to marry the Indian girls. He had pre- 
pared for this by settling the Miamis, Pottawatomies, Hurons, and 
Ottawas in the close vicinity of Port Detroit. He made an emi- 
nent success of his plan. In 1837 Judge John W. Edmonds, 
appointed by President Jackson to pay off the Pottawatomies 
for their lands, found that fully one half of them bore French 
names, or were classed distinctively as half-breeds. Many of the 
Detroit half-breeds rose in civilization, and to high social and civil 
positions, and founded some of the most influential families in 
Michigan in the second and third generations.® 

“The Fond du Lac tribe consists of forty-five men, sixty women, 
and two hundred and forty children. There are about thirty of 
the half-breed, and three freemen, who have families. They 
are Canadians married to Indian women, living entirely with 
the Indians, and are not engaged to the Company, by whom, as 
well as by the Indians, they are considered a great nuisance, being 
forever exciting broils and disturbances.” ¢ 

“In this place [Fort Brown], on both sides of the mouth of 
Fox River, are about eighty families, some say less, principally 
French, — all the married men but one connected with Indian 

1 Barrows’ Oregon, p. 149. 
2 Monette’s Mississippi Valley, vol. i. p. 182. 


8 Edmund Kirke, in Harper’s Monthly, August, 1866, p. 330. 
4 Report of Dr. Morse, Appendix, p. 37. 
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women. There are here about two hundred and sixty children of 
mixed blood, growing up without any public-school education, and 
by far the greater part of them without any education at all.” ! 

While spending some time in the Indian Territory in 1880, it 
was our good fortune to be able to attend the great Indian Fair at 
Mus-ko-ge. Besides the Five Nations, there were probably twenty- 
five tribes represented, and the whole multitude was between two 
and three thousand. It was entirely an Indian fair, agricultural, 
mechanical, industrial, and domestic, as well as in administration ; 
and the Ladies’ Department was attractive both for its superiority 
over that of the gentlemen in the number and quality of articles 
on exhibition, and for its intelligent and ladylike superintendence. 
The women were marked for their beauty, grace of manner, good 
style of dress, and general deportment. The ordinary observer in 
Cincinnati or St. Louis would pass them for beautiful white ladies 
of the Lower Mississippi, with their attractive brunette complex- ~ 
ions. They had had the education of letters, taste, and refine- 
ment at the North. Very like, they were wealthy, or heiresses of 
quadruped fortunes in live-stock, and some of them with “ squaw 
men ” for husbands, who were greatly their inferiors in appear- 
ance and civilization. 

The gentlemen officials showed white blood, and in their bear- 
ing carried themselves as well as New-Englanders in like cireum- 
stances. One, less than half-blood, a graduate of Dartmouth and 
bred to the law, with an Ohio wife, made a very fine impression. 
Massive yet symmetrical in person, Websterian in his English 
diction, he would stand as a man of mark anywhere, regardless 
of complexion or pedigree. He made a very good address on the 
stand at the fair. 

One need not be an expert in ethnology to mark on the streets of 
Montreal and Winnipeg, St. Louis and Omaha, aboriginal as well 
as imported blood, in making up their ardent and energetic popula- 
tions ; and often is it a difficult discrimination to tell which blood 
has the mastery and brings the honors. In time, race peculiarities 
disappear in a new and complex type of man. 

We quote below a remark, in one of the Reports of the Amer- 
ican Board, on the pride some most noble families will take in 
tracing their ancestry back on one side to the Five Nations of 
the Indian Territory. This is very strictly true, and justly 
so, of some Virginians. It will be remembered how proud John 
Randolph was of his descent, on the father’s side, from the prin- 

1 Ibid., p. 58. 
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cess Pocahontas. And it comes into the romance of history that 
Theodoric Bland, great-grandson of Pocahontas, poet, scholar, and 
patriot, was one of the committee of five, on the part of the 
House, to receive Washington on the New Jersey shore as he 
journeyed from Mount Vernon to New York to take his inaugura- 
tion oath and first place in our long line of Presidents. Bancroft 
has well said of the marriage of Rolfe and Pocahontas that “ she 
stammered before the altar her marriage vows, according to the 
rites of the English service,” and that “distinguished men trace 
from it their descent.” She was admired in England, and made a 
social ornament at court when Lady Delaware presented her. A 
similar treatment of other American princesses of the forest would 
have left a nobler record for our Christian States, and for our 
civilization which historians will discount at no flattering per 
cent. ‘Many a descendant of Pocahontas has been prouder of 
his lineage than the nobly born in other lands; and hereafter, no 
doubt, men of the Southwest will love to reckon among their 
ancestry some godly and large-hearted Indian.”! And this de- 
spite the low white ancestry that usually introduces the first gen- 
eration of half-breeds. 

“When the tide of emigration sets strong towards the wilder- 
ness occupied by the native tribes, a large proportion of the 
most lawless and worthless part of the population is carried in 
advance of the older settlements, like driftwood upon a swollen 
river. Hence it is almost impossible for the civil authorities to 
restrain acts of lawless violence in such persons on the extreme 
confines of civilization.” 2 

In speaking of the remnants of Indians in Massachusetts in 
1820, Dr. Morse says: ‘The number of pure-blooded Indians is 
extremely small, say fifty or sixty, and is rapidly decreasing. The 
mixture of blood arises far more frequently from connection with 
negroes than with whites.” ® 

In connection with these remarks on Indians in Massachusetts, 
Dr. Morse speaks of those in Rhode Island, and gives their num- 
ber as four hundred and twenty-nine, “nearly all, if not every 
individual, of mixed blood and color in various degrees and 
shades.” And this is the last of the Narragansetts, the tribe which 
was such a terror to the colonists and to the surrounding Indian 
tribes. Dr. Bacon, in his “ Genesis,” page 357, gives the estimate 
of their number in 1622 at 30,000. 


1 American Board Report, 1853, p. 22. 
2 Monette’s Mississippi Valley, vol. i. p. 369. 
8 Report, Appendix, p. 70. 
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In 1877 the Earl of Dufferin, late governor-general of Can- 
ada, addressing an audience at Winnipeg, made this politic and 
laudatory reference to this mixed class of which we are treating : 
“ There is no doubt that a great deal of the good feeling subsist- 
ing between the red men and ourselves is due to the influence and 
interposition of that invaluable class of men, the half-breed set- 
tlers and pioneers of Manitoba,” — the ancient Winnipeg, or Red 
River Colony. “They have preached the gospel of peace and 
goodwill and mutual respect, with results beneficent alike to the 
Indian chieftain in his lodge and to the British settler in his 
shanty.” ! 

On this Red River Colony Lord Selkirk expended about 
$400,000, and when it was sold out to the Hudson Bay Company 
in 1835 it had for population Canadians and half-breeds, Indians 
and naked savages, farmers, hunters, and fishermen, and mission- 
aries of various denominations. When we visited it in 1885 the 
mixture of blood was not so obvious. That had faded out, even 
as the wigwams and shanties of primitive and wildwood times 
had given way to a neat and well-ordered town, honored and mag- 
nified by the stately offices of the Canadian Pacific Railroad, with 
flags flying commemorative of the day we were there, when the 
road was formally opened to the Rocky Mountains. The change 
was great from the condition given of it in 1835 by Dr. Ellis: 
“‘ The inhabitants of the region at the time were of as motley and 
miscellaneous a make-up as any extensive region on earth would 
have afforded, — Canadians, half-breeds, Indians, and naked, 
painted, and feathered savages, strutting and fuming voyageurs, 
farmers, hunters, fishermen, furnished with missionaries of rival 
creeds, and not without means of education. . . . Well-furnished 
and well-stocked houses and farm-barns, and the filthiest, drea- 
riest cabins and wigwams.” 2 

In writing of Green Bay, Dr. Morse says: “This place and 
Prairie du Chien will probably be the future capitals of the North- 
west Territory, which is now without any white population, ex- 
cept the garrisons of the United States and a few families of 
mingled French and Indian blood settled around them.” ® 

“More than half the Cherokee nation, a large part of the Choc- 
taws and Chickasaws, and I may add, indeed, of all other tribes 
with whom the whites have had intercourse, are of mixed blood.” * 


1 Speeches and Addresses of the Earl of Dufferin, pp. 237, 238, and quoted by 
Ellis, Red Man and White Man, p. 301. 

2 Red Man and White Man, p. 494. 

8 Report, p. 14. 4 Morse’s Report, p. 74. 
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“Prairie du Chien is a military post near the confluence of the 
Ouisconsin with the Mississippi, an old French settlement, where 
are three or four hundred inhabitants, principally of mixed 
blood.” 4 

In 1803 Captain John Whistler and son were ordered from the 
army at Detroit to build and occupy a post at Chicago, and they 
erected Fort Dearborn. Their wives came with them, the first two 
white women ever in Chicago. They found there four cabins of 
Canadian trappers with their Indian wives. And so Chicago was 
founded in half-breeds. And the first child born in Denver was 
half Indian, of an Arapahoe mother, in 1858. It is probable that 
a historical search into the beginnings of many of our larger 
towns beyond the Alleghanies would show that Chicago and Den- 
ver are typical in regard to the combination of the two races. 

The holidays, sports, and sociables are a very good index to the 
state of society, and a ball in Rupert’s Land — the royal trapping 
ground of the Hudson Bay Company — shows what a volume 
could be written on the civil, social, and moral life of the mixed 
races in British America. It continued for three days in eating, 
drinking, dancing, and sleeping. ‘ From time to time as many 
as are requisite to keep up the festivities are awakened ; and 
being forthwith revived with raw spirits, join in the dance with 
renewed vigor.” 2 

Mixed French, Spanish, and Indian society held sway in Louis- 
iana long after its purchase, and after it came nominally under 
the laws of the United States. True, the English language was 
introduced into the courts by statute as early as 1808, but the 
change in manners, customs, and morals did not follow so early, 
or gain footing so readily. ‘“ The language, manners, customs, 
laws, usages of the American people began to extend over the 
French settlements and to change the aspects of the country. . .. 
Yet as late as the year 1814 St. Louis had not lost either its 
French population, aspects, or usages,” when it was a border town 
of about 2,000 people.’ 

Nor was it changed radically from this when we took residence 
there in 1840, among its 16,000 inhabitants, though Monette’s 
description would apply best to the lower and eminently French 
part of the city, Vete Pouche. A picture of St. Louis in 1810, 
as given by Irving from the Notes of Wilson P. Hunt, should 

1 Morse’s Report, Appendix, p. 316. 


2 The Great Fur Land, by H. M. Robinson, p. 324. 
3 Monette, vol. ii. p. 546. 
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have a place here. ‘“ The old French houses engaged in the In- 
dian trade had gathered around them a train of dependants, mon- 
grel Indians and mongrel Frenchmen, who had intermarried with 
Indians. . . . Here were to be seen, above the river banks, the 
hectoring, extravagant, bragging boatman of the Mississippi, 
with the gay, grimacing, singing, good-humored Canadian voy- 
ageurs. Vagrant Indians of various tribes loitered about the 
streets... . A motley population, composed of the creole de- 
scendants of the original French colonists ; the keen trader from 
the Atlantic States; the backwoodsmen of Kentucky and Ten- 
nessee ; the Indians and half-breeds of the prairies ; together with 
a singular aquatic race that had grown up from the navigation of 
the rivers — the ‘ boatmen of the Mississippi.’ ” ! 

In his “ Sketches of Louisiana,” Major Stoddard thus speaks of 
one village of Indians on the Arkansas, about forty-five miles 
from its mouth. “The French visited this place as early as 
1685, where they opened a trade with the natives, built a fort, and 
formed some settlements about it. At that period the Arkansas 
nation of Indians was deemed one of the most powerful in the 
country, and the French, to preserve peace with them and to 
secure their trade, intermarried with them. Most of the inhabi- 


tants of that village are of mixed blood, and the mixture is 
observable among the Indians, who are now reduced to a very few 
in number and live in two small villages, above that of the 


whites.” 2 


The same author, speaking of the habits in Indian hospitality, 
says: “ Among some, it is customary for the chief to present his 
youngest wife to his stranger guest, and if he refuses it is consid- 
ered as an affront. Among others, the chief presents his daughter, 
or some other unmarried female relative. . . . In some nations of 
Indians, adultery is punishable with death, and fornication per- 
mitted. In others, fornication is a capital offence, and adultery 
is practiced with impunity.” ® 

“Of the seventy thousand persons inhabiting the Indian Ter- 
ritory, scarcely half are of pure Indian blood. No white man 
can reside there unless he has for a wife an Indian squaw, and so 
secures the noble title of “a squaw man.” There are four thou- 
sand whites. The mongrel breeds are steadily increasing, and the 
pure race dying out.” ¢ 

1 Astoria, by Washington Irving, chap. xiv. 


2 Historical and Descriptive Sketches of Louisiana, by Major Amos Stoddard, 
p- 206. 


8 Ibid., p. 431. 4 Dr. Ellis’s The Red Man and the White Man, p. 580. 
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After the meeting of the American Board in St. Louis in 1881, 
a company of the attendants visited Vinita, in the Indian Ter- 
ritory. Vinita is one of the leading towns in the Cherokee 
nation. The Rev. Mr. Scroggs, long time a teacher there, made 
this remark to his visitors: “I do not feel sure of more than four 
pure-blood Indians in this place.” There was an Indian popula- 
tion of possibly a thousand. 

A correspondent in Montana gives me the following: “In an 
early day, before there were any white women in the country, 
many whites of education and good social standing lived with, and 
in some cases married, Indian women. <A few of these have kept 
their Indian wives for the sake of their children. One notable 
instance of this is Mr. Blank, as finely educated and highly ac- 
complished a gentleman as can be found in Montana.” He has 
held positions of high honor in civil affairs, and “ got married to 
a Snake woman, who, I believe, does not even speak English. In 
Helena there is now living a daughter of another Mr. Blank, and 
a Blackfoot squaw. She was educated in the East, and moved 
in the best society there. . . . Now very few whites are living 
with Indian women. A few such couples are found around the 
Indian Reservation, but the officials discourage it, and there is, 
on the whole, comparatively little white blood mixed with the 
Montana Indian tribes.” 

In 1874 the Osages numbered about 3,000 at the agency, of 
whom 800 were mixed bloods. The Commissioner reports them 
as “educated, wear citizens’ dress; nearly all of the half-breed 
families have good houses and farms, with from 20 to 100 acres in 
cultivation, and self-supporting. About seventy-five families of 
the civilizing half-bloods are living in comfortable hewed-log 
houses, with from five to twenty acres improved ; a few of them 
have wagons, farming implements, and milch cows. All of them 
have horses, hogs, and poultry.” } 

In reporting on the Nez Pereé Indians, in 1874, John B. Mon- 
teith, the agent, says they are importuning that murder, theft, 
polygamy, adultery, etc., be punished in accordance with the laws 
of the States. He recommends a law “compelling white men to 
care for their half-breed children. A law declaring all whites 
who are living with Indian women the same as married, and 
recognizing them as the lawful protectors of said women in all 
respects, ought to be passed.” ? 


2 Indian Commissioner’s Report, 1874, p. 286. 
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Some provisions in Cherokee legislation were directed to similar 
ends, and as early as 1820, as note the following statutes: 
“Single white men are hereby admitted to be employed as clerks 
in any of the stores that shall be established in this Nation, by 
natives, on condition that the employer obtains a permit and be- 
comes responsible for the good behavior of such clerks.” ‘ Any 
man who shall hereafter take a Cherokee woman to wife, shall 
be required to marry her legally by a minister of the Gospel, 
or other authorized person, after procuring a license from the 
National Clerk for that purpose, before he shall be admitted to 
the privilege of citizenship.” And marriage did not put the 
property of the squaw at the disposal of the white husband with- 
out her consent. “It shall not be lawful for any white man to 
have more than one wife.” 

Statutes may well be provided against polygamy of the whites 
among the Indians, in view of what the Rev. John Sergeant, 
missionary among the Delaware and Stockbridge Indians in the 
Northwest, writes to Drs. Morse and Worcester, of the American 
Board, in 1818: “The Reservations ought to be large, and at 
least twenty miles from white or black inhabitants. Civilization 
and religion must go hand in hand. ‘The plough and Bible must 
go together.’ I am decidedly of the opinion that, if the good 
people in your State [Massachusetts] had fallen into this plan in 
Apostle Elliot’s time, there might now have been large and flour- 
ishing towns of natives in the vicinity of Boston. It is a settled 
point that they cannot flourish where white people are allowed to 
mix with them. In order, therefore, to have religion and civiliza- 
tion flourish among Indians, the societies and missionaries must 
use their influence with the government to keep them at a distance 
from all immoral squatters on Indian lands. 

“I wish your Foreign Missionary Society would, at their meet- 
ing, take up the subject of praying the government to allow the 
Indians a large and handsome Reservation, and by some effectual 
means prevent immoral people from getting among them when 
they have settled upon it. I can with truth inform you, that 
among the Indian tribes in Indiana there are white men who have 
half a dozen wives. Here are the strongholds of Satan.” ! 

Dr. Morse, in his Report, quotes from a manuscript memoir on 
the civilization of the Indians, by one “ Mons. Peniere, an exile 
from France during her Revolution, a man of genius and informa- 
tion, who resided four years among the Indians, a careful and 
1 Report on Indian Affairs, by Dr. Jedediah Morse, pp. 113-117. 
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intelligent observer of their character. Mons. Peniere speaks 
thus on the subject of intermarriages: ‘Encourage marriages be- 
tween the whites and Indians. The second generation resulting 
from these alliances would be totally white and beautiful. The 
Indians in general are better shaped and more robust than the 
whites, and their birth is as pure and as noble as ours.’ ” 

And of similar import, but less boldness, as if the theory should 
be kept yet on social quarantine, were passages in a paper read at 
the Mohonk Lake Conference, in 1886, by Mr. Philip C. Garrett: 
“Some prejudice, it is true, appears against the idea of admixture 
or mingling, in the sense of intermarriage and entire loss of race 
identity. But it is impossible to prevent the mingling of blood 
on the same soil, even if desirable. A large part of the popula- 
tion enumerated as Indian is now half-breed. . . . Nor am I sure 
that the fusion of the whole Indian population in that of the 
United States would be to the detriment of the latter. On the 
contrary, I am quite sure it would not be to its serious detriment. 
... Are we not ‘straining at a gnat and swallowing a camel’? 
. . . God has placed them and us together; the Indian first in 
point of time, the white man next. . . . We are descended from 
a common father ; God has made us ‘ of one blood’ ; nor have we 
any right, except that derived from power, to withhold from them 
any privileges or immunities which we grant to the more civilized 
people. In all this, I do not recommend the intermingling of the 
races; but I do not fear it— the nightmare of a confusion of 
races.” } ' 

As to the quality of the father of many of the half-breeds, 
much is to be considered. Some of them have cast off civiliza- 
tion and have barbarized themselves. Others never had any 
civilization to cast off, but are from birth and breeding of a semi- 
animal grade, and live lives of the instincts and low passions. 
“As a rule, they abandon every respect for decency, and are 
leaders of the most disturbing element, and often the means of 
creating uneasiness among the Indians. They have no higher 
ambition than to enjoy the rights of an Indian.”? This is said 
of the “‘squaw men.” Of the sporadic and miscellaneous off- 
spring of the joined races better stock might be wished, but, 
according to the laws of heredity, the children of the “ squaw 
man” must be often mere human trash. 

1 Eighteenth Annual Report of the Board of the Indian Commissioners, 1886, 


Appendix D, Mohonk Lake Conference, pp. 52, 53. 
2 Indian Commissioner’s Report, 1885, p. 78. 
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And in one of the Indian Commissioner’s Reports this fact is 
dwelt on, with important reflections : — 

“A serious difficulty in the not distant future is before these 
tribes [Choctaws and Chickasaws], arising from the large and 
steady influx of white people. Since the emancipation of their 
slaves, these Indians have sought exemption from labor by inviting 
emigration of the lowest whites from the surrounding States, to 
whom they rent their lands for one third of the crops raised. 
These whites, once in the country, are seldom known to leave, and 
thus their numbers are rapidly increasing; the result will be a 
mixture of the lowest white blood with the Indian, thus propa- 
gating, instead of curing, the indolence and unthrift with which 
they are already cursed.” } 

The same misfortune came on the Pueblos by intermarriage 
with low and inferior whites. ‘ We know that it is the rule that 
wandering, broken-down, and poverty-stricken white men are 
adopted by women, who casually offer aid with their native gener- 
osity and pity, and afterwards become the willing slaves of these 
waifs. . . . Then the faith and good works, the care and tender- 
ness, are all on the gentler side, and this in spite of desertion and 
neglect.” 2 

Hence the fact that the Pueblos, though pagan, have fallen off in 
civilization and general morality since the Europeans came among 
them, about 1540 and afterwards. 

Sometimes it would seem that not only the bloods, but the wild 
border passions of the two races combined. Strife and competition 
for ascendency and gain in the rough interior ignored the limits of 
a common civilization and humanity even. In the Congressional 
discussions between the adoption of the two Oregon Boundary 
Treaties, 1842 and 1846, Buchanan said: “The Hudson Bay Com- 
pany had murdered four hundred or five hundred of our citizens, as 
we have learned from good authority, either directly with their own 
hands, or indirectly through the agency of the Indians, who were 
under their exclusive control. They had murdered and expelled all 
our citizens who had gone there for the purpose of interfering with 
their hunting and trafficking and trading.” Choate said that this 
was done in the strife between the Hudson Bay Company and the 
Northwestern Company, between 1808 and 1821. Of course it 
was inevitable that in those domestic forest alliances civilization, 


1 Report of Indian Commissioner, 1874, p. 71. 

2 A Political Problem: New Mexico and the Mexicans. By an Officer of 
the Army, p. 8. 
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as well as physical and animal humanity, would stoop to the grade 
of the wigwam. Dr. Ellis states it well : — 

“The red man and the white man on the frontiers have very 
often interlinked their lot and destiny, and merged all their differ- 
ences. Hundreds of white men have been barbarized on this con- 
tinent for each single red man that has been civilized. The whites 
have assimilated all the traits and qualities of the savage, and 
mastered his resources in war and hunting, and his shifts for 
living, in tricks, in subtlety, and cruelty.? 

I found it a proverb on the plains and in the mountains that it 
takes six years to make an Indian into a white man, but six weeks 
to make a white man into an Indian. 

The fears of Washington Irving and of Commodore Wilkes 
were based on the progeny of the degenerated white man and the 
Indian savage whom he had debased. “ It is to be feared that a 
great part of this desert will form a lawless interval between the 
abodes of civilized man, like the wastes of the ocean and the 
deserts of Arabia, and, like them, be subject to the depredations 
of the marauders. . . . Some [of its half-breed races] may 
gradually become pastoral hordes, like those rude and migratory 
people, half shepherd and half nomad, who, with their flocks and 
herds, roam the plains of Upper Asia. But others, it is to be ap- 
prehended, will become predatory hordes, mounted upon the fleet 
steeds of the prairies, with the open plains for their maraud- 
ing grounds, and the mountains for their retreats and lurking- 
places.” ? 

Commodore Wilkes had similar forebodings. “It seems 
probable that, in a few years, all that formerly gave life to the 
country, both the hunter and his prey, will become extinct, and 
that their place will be supplied by a thin white and half-breed 
population, scattered along the few fertile valleys, supported by 
pasture instead of the chase, and gradually degenerating into 
barbarism, far more offensive than that of the savage which de- 
grades the backwoodsman.” ® 

Irving and Wilkes were both in error as to the future of our 
interior, while they judged well of the qualities of the half-breed 
and border white men of their day. Civilizing forces have averted 
the perils which they foresaw to the extent to which we have been 
civil and Christian missionaries. 

1 The Red Man and the White Man, by George E. Ellis, p. 364. 
2 Astoria, chap. xxii. 
8 Wilkes’ Exploring Expedition, vol. iv. 
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And this recalls the defense of John Smith, of the Virginia 
colony, when blamed by his company for not making greater 
progress in civilizing and Christianizing the Indians: “ Much they 
blamed me for not converting the savages, when those they sent 
us were little better, if not worse.” Lord Bacon, very like, had 
the Jamestown colony in view, for he was contemporary with its 
founding, when he wrote: “ It is a shameful and unblessed thing 
to take the scum of people, and wicked, condemned men, to be 
the people with whom you plant; and not only so, but it spoileth 
the plantation ; for they will ever live like rogues, and not fall to 
work, but be lazy, and do mischief, and spend victuals, and be 
quickly weary, and then certify over to their country to the dis- 
credit of the plantation.” 1 It is not fairly acknowledged, even 
if understood, that the greatest obstacle to the civilization of the 
Indian is his uncivilized and decivilized white neighbor. All our 
history shows this, from the Jamestown and Plymouth colonies 
down to the last telegram of Indian violence on the frontier. 

Judge Burnet, speaking of what he had seen in the Northwest 
Territory, between Marietta and Detroit, says: “In the short 
period of half a century the condition of the Indian has been so 
changed that scarcely a trace remains of what they were when 
their country was first entered by the pioneers of our race, — an 
event which sealed their destiny.” 2 

Here, therefore, is a phase of the Indian Question which will 
force itself more and more on the attention, as we struggle along 
and find more difficulties than methods of solution. Many may 
be surprised to discover to what a percentage in race mixture it is 
a white man’s question. Therein the misfortune is that the admix- 
ture and lineage are so much of inferior white blood, since in work- 
ing the sociological problem the laws of heredity are to be resisted 
and overcome. Then we are not so far along in civilization as to 
be able to give the elements and qualities of true manhood pre- 
eminence over what is merely incidental and accidental, and along 
which race lines run, and demark man from man. 

As the observing traveler drops into the thoroughfares any- 
where beyond the Mississippi, he soon finds himself among the 
bleached and the browned, till races are obscured, and he brings 
himself unconsciously to taking his fellow-travelers on quality, 
and not shades of color or facial structures. The wider one 

1 Essays: of Plantations. 


2 Notes on the Early Settlement of the Northwest Territory, by Jacob Burnet, 
p- 392. 
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ranges on our latitudes and longitudes west of the Alleghanies, 
the more deeply the conviction takes him that we are building a 
nation, not only in a new world, and under a new system of govern- 
ment, but with a new people. While we take in the enterprising 
and energetic from all the old world, we are forming a new people 
or race, as distinct as were the Aryans, or Romans, or Scandi- 
navians. We are no longer English; that expresses but one of 
our polygenous ingredients. We are Americans. 


William Barrows. 
Reaping, Mass. 





THE OVER-ESTIMATION OF GOETHE. 


WHEN it is related of Professor Bonamy Price that he “re- 
fused to read the works of a great modern writer whose character 
he disapproved,” when we find him saying, “I can’t read them,” 
“with a curious mixture,” we are told, “of obstinacy and peni- 
tence,” we have little doubt, in the absence of knowledge, what 
writer is meant. There is, we should say, but one, in whose re- 
gard the worse has so sedulously been made the better reason, that 
the “curious mixture of obstinacy and penitence” points to him 
infallibly. 

Schopenhauer somewhere rails at ‘those rogues” who, “ be- 
cause a great genius discloses to them the treasures of his mind, 

. consider themselves entitled to hale his moral personality 
before their judgment-seat,” — a railing, we may remark in pass- 
ing, natural to a man who could acknowledge to a sister his dis- 
honorable intentions toward a woman whom there was nothing 
against his marrying if he would. And admirers and disciples of 
Schopenhauer are not wanting to assure us that we have no right 
to interpret the works of a man of genius by his life, if indeed 
they do not hold Schopenhauer’s view that a genius has a right to 
a certain modicum of cakes and ale in the way of license prohib- 
ited to his fellow-men, by virtue of the benefit his genius confers 
upon them. Schopenhauer’s doctrine, stated baldly, is too large 
for the average attainment. This is shown, we think, by the zeal 
with which Goethe-worshipers find a moral in the most unmoral, 
to put it mildly, of writers, — the zeal with which they set up a 
special standard, to which ordinary standards must be subordinate, 
for his character and conduct. The doctrine is there, however ; 
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it has worked like a leaven in the estimation of Goethe among 
the present generation. 

It is not the purpose of this essay to repeat the history of Frie- 
derike, Lili, or any other, or to discuss the possible or probable 
character of Goethe’s relations with Frau Stein; to analyze the 
nature of the qualms of conscience for which skating was found 
to be the readiest quietus; or to attempt to gauge the curious 
heartlessness in the advice as to coffee-drinking. But when ad- 
mirers of Goethe, clerical and lay, assure us, as a thing settled 
and past serious discussion, that the object of Goethe’s life being 
a perfect self-culture, the noble and harmonious development of 
his intellectual nature, these trifles of broken hearts and poisoned 
lives, since they tended to that end, are not to be mentioned in 
the comparison, the proposition is so monstrous a one that the 
mind pauses thereon in consternation. If a genius, literary or 
other, has the force to dwell apart, his great soul nourishing itself 
out of its own vitality, as did the mighty artist of the Medicean 
Chapel, of the Sistine, and of St. Peter’s of Rome, his sole inter- 
course with a distracting sex being of the character of that artist’s 
with Vittoria Colonna, — this is one thing. But if, after a record 
such as that of Goethe’s youth and earlier manhood, this genius 
becomes a father like common men; if the mother of his children 
is not a wife within his house, but a woman who could be spoken 
of between Goethe and Frau Stein as “ that poor creature,” when, 
moreover, the best thing we know concerning this genius in these 
central relations of life is that he married at last this same “* poor 
creature,” with a view to legitimating his children,— we have a 
right to ask whether this perfect self-culture has left a record of 
itself commensurate with the sacrifice. Any survey of his works, 
made up, not of laudation, but of cautious criticism, would seem 
entitled to a certain consideration. And since it has come to 
be the fashion to bracket Goethe with Shakespeare, not to men- 
tion his being collocated with names of antiquity sacred and 
profane, it is the more necessary to distinguish between the idol, 
as we may say, and the man, the author, the real Goethe. 

And here we may say, at the outset of an essay which aims to 
present Goethe in a somewhat different light from that in which 
it is the mode to regard him, that we are by no means insensible 
to the better element in his works, or to their fascinating quality. 
Much there is that is fine and strong, something that is noble. 
To deny this, would be to make criticism worthless at the starting- 
point. We have no objection to an estimation of Goethe, only to 
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an over-estimation ; not to his being credited with what he has done, 
but with what he has not done, or merely intended to do, — the lat- 
ter a sort of begging of the question unique in literary criticism. 
Leaving aside his character altogether, and its possible influence, 
there is no writer of anything like his reputation whose works re- 
quire to be read from the literary, from the artistic standpoint, with 
so careful a discrimination. Far from perceiving in Goethe a 
genius supreme in poetry, in literature, we might say that no one of 
his works should be regarded as a work of genius in the higher, not 
to say the highest sense, taken, that is, in its entirety. It has in- 
deed been asserted, in impatience, we presume, against the sort of 
idolatry in question, that Goethe did not possess genius, but talent 
only, of a more or less phenomenal order. This is an excess in 
the contrary direction. But if we might be permitted to ex- 
press a candid opinion, based upon a careful perusal of Goethe’s 
most noted works, it would be that the amount of real genius 
therein is, considering his reputation, singularly little. For the 
rest, his gift must be described as cleverness; not, indeed, the 
cleverness which has been termed “ common as dirt, and as cheap ;” 
Goethe’s, at its best, is a sort of transcendental cleverness, but 
still cleverness, and not the other, —the vision, that is, the fac- 
ulty divine. It is the mixture, as we think, that makes Goethe 
so puzzling, so difficult to pronounce upon; for the more part 
of clever writers, however clever, are not likely to be mistaken 
for geniuses, at least in the larger sense ; while on the other hand 
an unmistakable genius is not likely to be characterized, by any 
one who appreciates values in language, as a clever writer. 

Here, as in many other cases, it is easier to apprehend a differ- 
ence than to formulate a definition. It is not that the work of 
Goethe is unequal; the works of a writer of indisputable genius 
are often singularly unequal. It is rather, and preéminently, that 
his work lacks that selective character which is the note of the 
highest literary art, as of every other. It is lacking, moreover, in 
unity of construction, in that initial sense in which a work seems 
to have grown, as the tree grows, in the mind of its author, so 
that every bough and every branch, with all its detail of leafage, 
is related vitally to the central life of the whole. Goethe’s famous 
works seem rather like a mosaic, the parts of which have been 
deliberately fitted together. This mosaic work, however ingen- 
iovs, however skillfully put together, cannot, in the nature of 
things, be set beside the other; it has not the vitality. The pecul- 
iarity of Goethe’s work is that nuggets and threads of genius are 
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distributed, as chance may have it, through the whole. It is for 
this reason, as we conceive, that he is the most tantalizing of 
writers, in that he constantly arouses an expectation which his 
work, as a whole, is inadequate to fulfill, It means so much in 
some places as to impose upon us the delusion that it must mean 
greatly throughout ; and with no other author, perhaps, has so 
much been read into his works as with Goethe. 


We are entirely of the opinion that the first part of “ Faust” 
is Goethe’s best work, the one, that is, which best illustrates his 
peculiar intellectual quality. The “Faust,” as all the world 
knows, is based remotely upon various Faust legends which 
abounded in the Middle Ages, legends which had developed nota- 
bly, in English, into the “ Faustus” of Marlowe. The inevitable 
woman of course enters into the Faust legend, and presently in- 
sists upon being the centre. In the play by Marlowe, Faustus 
demands of Mephistopheles the fairest maid of Germany to be his 
wife. Mephistopheles, who has no notion of resigning Faustus 
to the possible influences of domesticity, dissuades him, and calls 
up Helen of Troy as his paramour. Faustus loses his soul for 
Helen, and is summoned at the fatal moment by Mephistopheles in 
the good old-fashioned manner. Marlowe’s work is too near to the 
mystery plays, the human interest is not sufficiently developed, at 
least in the modern sense, for us to care very much when the Devil 
claims his own. The unity of construction, however, the symmetry 
and proportion, are absolute ; and the human interest is developed 
just sufficiently to arouse the desire for something more, and to 
prepare the way therefor. Goethe had certainly read Marlowe’s 
*“ Faustus,” and Marlowe’s “ fairest maid in Germany ” may have 
been the germ of Margaret. For the rest, the tragedy of “ Faust” 
(by which designation we mean the first part only) is so modern- 
ized throughout in sentiment, Mephistopheles is so entirely a dis- 
solute, cynical man, that the few shreds of medieval apparatus 
which Goethe presents to us, the mantle which Mephistopheles 
spreads to bear himself and Faust through the air, the magic 
steeds, seem incongruities, which in a manner break the continuity 
of interest. But this last is a trifle scarce worth the noting. 

There are many, we suspect, who have assisted at Gounod’s 
opera of the name, but who have never read Goethe’s ‘“ Faust,” 
at least in the original, who are entirely unaware how much of 
the moral of the piece, when brought out by a lyrical artist of 
the highest power, as Christine Nilssen or Minnie Hauck, — are 
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entirely unaware how much of this moral has been imported into 
Goethe. Even in the opera, the jewel business is a serious stum- 
bling-block, unless the Margaret has a conscientiousness and a 
capacity for self-denial which comparatively few actresses are 
possessed of. Coming to “ Faust” for a first reading with pre- 
possessions based upon the sort of presentation of which we have 
just spoken, the mind receives a somewhat severe shock from the 
comparison. We realize, too, to what extent Margaret was an 
incident with Goethe, at least in the outset, instead of being that 
about which the whole revolves, as in the opera. Goethe’s Mar- 
garet is certainly good, in the negative sense at least, but it would 
require a stretch of the imagination to call her an ideal character. 
She repels Faust’s first advance in a manner quite suitable ; but 
in the interview with him shortly after in Martha’s garden, we 
are somewhat aghast when, upon the parenthetical “ He kisses 
her,” she responds, seizing hold of him (thn fassend) and return- 
ing the kiss. As for the jewels, the business in Goethe is cumu- 
lative. For the first casket, mistrusted by Margaret’s mother, is 
handed over to the priest, as its safest depositary. A second cas- 
ket is then supplied by Mephistopheles, and this is conveyed by 
Margaret to the house of the light-minded neighbor, precisely to 
keep it from her mother’s observation. The comments, moreover, 
of Mephistopheles throughout illustrate how entirely Margaret, 
thus far, is a mere detail for his cynicism. None the less is Mar- 
garet a maiden after Goethe’s own idea; he is troubled by no 
discrepancy between her and an ideal pattern. 

In the play, it will be noticed, Faust leaves Margaret for a con- 
siderable interval; and then is introduced the naive and musical 
lyric, “‘ Meine Ruh’ ist hin.” The lyric is entirely in character. 
Margaret is not timid and fearful, shrinking from a love that-at 
the same time she is powerless to resist. She recalls her lover’s 
kiss, and would gladly die kissing him, if so be she might have him 
for the kissing. Faust returns, and in Martha’s garden we have 
another scene, perfect of its kind. Nowhere more than in this 
later scene do we realize the truth of the Italian proverb as to 
flame and tow. Margaret’s intuition is keen enough to mistrust 
Mephistopheles, and she expresses this mistrust to Faust, and 
endeavors to win from him some expression of religious belief. 
Faust answers in dithyrambic utterances, in which pantheistic 
sentiment and Leidenschaft are somewhat intermingled, and 
reproaches her antipathy. He then easily induces her to deepen 
her mother’s sleep by means of the phial furnished by Mephis- 
topheles. 
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We soon see Margaret in appeal to the Virgin, in another lyric 
exquisitely pathetic and musical. Perhaps it is an ineradicable 
taint of Puritanism in the mind that leads us to expect in this 
lyric a touch of that something expressed in the telling word re- 
morse. But there is none. Margaret is deeply, deeply wretched ; 
but her appeal ends as it begins, that the Virgin should look upon 
her necessity, should save her from disgrace and its possible con- 
sequences. This is very natural, perhaps, for an ordinary sort of 
peasant girl; it is far from being the Marguerite developed in the 
lyric drama. 

Margaret’s tale of misery is soon complete ; and we find her in 
the church, the organ pealing, the evil spirit beside her. The 
words of the “‘ Dies Ire,” as intoned by the choir, are set against 
the utterances of the evil spirit, sounding, in the pauses, in her ear. 
We thrill with the tension of the situation, the greatness of the 
scene. The whisperings of the demon are harrowing; the words 
of the hymn of judgment crush the soul. Margaret murmurs in 
her anguish, she gasps in the evil atmosphere which envelops 
her. The taunts of the demon become more poignant, the words 
of the choir more terrible. Margaret is past utterance. The 
demon repeats his concluding “ Woe!” the choir repeats its 
“ Quid sum miser,” — and Margaret exclaims, “ Nachbarin, Euer 
Flaschchen ! ” after which we have the parenthetical “ She falls un- 
conscious.” We are obliged to confess our complete ignorance as 
to the custom of German peasant girls of having smelling-bottles or 
not about them. So petty a detail need not be paused upon. But 
that poor Gretchen could not be allowed to fall unconscious after 
the repeated “ Quid sum miser,” without this prosaic note which 
drops us fathoms down from the height on which it found us, is a 
striking evidence of how little the real centre-of this scene was 
the centre to the mind of its creator. Goethe is occupied with 
his theatric effect, his setting of the judgment of Heaven on the 
one hand against the curse of hell on the other. He does not 
gauge the woe of the woman soul, on which judgment and curse 
alike are falling. The smelling-bottle, as climax to so great a 
scene, is disastrous to extremity. 

The introduction of Margaret into the Walpurgis Night is a 
thread of the pure gold of Goethe’s genius. Faust sees her mov- 
ing with difficulty, as if fettered. He looks again; she seems as 
it were a ghost, and about her neck a line, not broader than the 
back of the executioner’s knife. Mephistopheles assures him that 
it is all an illusion, that what he sees is the Medusa, who can 
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present herself as Margaret, or any other ; and furthermore he 
urges Faust toward a little hill, which becomes at once a theatre. 
By one of those stage transformations in which Goethe delighted, 
we are swung at once into the Intermezzo, the “ Oberon’s and 
Titania’s Golden Wedding.” Whether it is good art or not that 
the Walpurgis Night should run into the Intermezzo in this 
fashion, may be a question. Certainly there would seem to be no 
question as to the impropriety of the transition being made upon 
so strong a revulsion of feeling. Goethe must, we should think, 
have intended this vision of Margaret to stand as the climax of 
the scene. It comes in, we observe, after Faust’s wild dance with 
the young witch, out of whose mouth a red mouse has leaped, and 
comes in more strikingly by the contrast. If the end of the 
scene was possibly changed upon the interpolation of the Inter- 
mezzo, the whole should have been recast, and the vision of Mar- 
garet placed earlier, before the Proktophantasmist and his group, 
for instance, who have no connection with the substance of the 
scene. But whether the clever trick, the shuffle of cards, at the 
end, were an afterthought or in the original intention, the effect 
of disproportion, of lack of relative values, is the same upon the 
mind of the reader. 

No sane person could dispute that the prison scene, as such, is 
one of the finest passages in modern literature ; that the vision 
here is perfect, that this is the sort of thing which strikes through 
to the soul. None the less, that which impresses the mind when 
the end of “ Faust” is reached, is the lame and impotent conclu- 
sion. Margaret should either have been less in the play, or she 
should have been more. Faust has shown himself so human, he 
so gains upon us, that when he disappears with Mephistopheles 
we feel a distinct sense of wrong. If Goethe preferred in his 
splendid heathenism not to be dominated by the chivalrous idea, 
and the undue influence of woman, her undue centrality, in a lit- 
erary work, he should not have suffered the Margaret idea to run 
away with him. Margaret, having become so much, should some- 
how have availed for Faust’s salvation. 

But at this point we are confronted by the impression, all along 
felt, of Margaret’s own inadequacy. Perhaps it is the incurable 
Puritanism to which we have alluded, but others than ourselves 
must have felt that Margaret’s salvation partakes of the nature of 
a coup demain. She is a victim of the tendencies of things, saved 
by the compassion of an indulgent Heaven. This perception was 
intensified by the version of “ Faust” in which Margaret was 
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played, not long since, by Ellen Terry. Many will remember 
how sincere in its way, how pathetic, was the appeal to the Virgin 
which takes the place of the lyric assigned to Margaret in the 
original. But the feeling was distinct that in Margaret there 
was no great sense of moral culpability. If the Virgin by a mira- 
cle were to save her from the consequences of her conduct, she 
might presently, we felt, be imploring again for another miracle. 
And the point of all this was that Ellen Terry, so widely differ- 
ent from the best Marguerites of the lyric stage, was quite good 
enough, one felt, for Goethe’s conception. Her inadequacy was 
at the last, in the prison scene. One felt distinctly that she had 
done nothing to justify the descent of angels, which became, for 
that reason, the merest stage picture. But here again the dis- 
crepancy is in Goethe. An actress capable of the Margaret of 
the prison scene would be too good for the jewel business and the 
scenes in Martha’s garden; and an actress playing suitably in 
these earlier scenes would fall off inevitably at the last. Mar- 
garet’s vivid appeal (in the original “ Faust,” that is) to the 
angels and heavenly hosts is out of character. This the more, we 
may add, since the prison scene itself is not divested altogether 
of the passional note, —“ Hast’s Kiissen verlernt?” and so on, 
Margaret asks, when in her distraction she recognizes her lover. 

To all this it may be answered that “ Faust” has a second 
part as well as a first, and that we must look to the second part 
for the rounding out of the perfect plan. ‘“ Faust” has, alas! a 
second part; and it is exactly in this second part that we realize 
how lacking in Goethe’s art is the principle of selection. Goethe 
had apparently substituted for the Helen of the Faust legends 
another character, suggesting the possibility of a new develop- 
ment. In the second part he returns to the idea of Helen, ex- 
panding and enlarging upon it indefinitely. If poetical literature 
is valuable in proportion to its obscurity, the first three acts, so 
called, of the second part of “ Faust” are among the most valu- 
able productions of the human mind, for human ingenuity has 
been exhausted upon their interpretation. It does not console us 
much to be told that Goethe’s plan was to reconcile the romantic 
and classical elements in modern literature. It is to be presumed 
that there is intention of some sort in the medley of all things in 
heaven and earth and in the waters under which make up the first 
three acts alluded to. The question remains, whether anything 
is reconciled, whether there is not rather a jumble hopeless and 
inexplicable. 
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When some of Goethe’s unqualified admirers admit that they 
can make little of the second part of “ Faust,” it is not surpris- 
ing that those who hold a more moderate view should share the 
opinion. A school has, indeed, arisen which regards the second 
part as superior to the first, and which therefore, we must presume, 
bases upon the second part their claim for Goethe as supreme in 
poetry. And this notwithstanding the marked inferiority in work- 
manship; even if the term senile, of the older, severer criticism, 
is not applied, it would seem that few could fail to notice the lack 
of virility in the second part of “ Faust” as relative to the first. 
We are concerned here, however, only with our independent judg- 
ment, —- a poor thing, but our own. And of one thing we feel 
certain, that we prefer to read the second part of “ Faust” by the 
unaided light of nature, rather than by the light of critical inter- 
pretation. And we grasp, as we presume, at the principal out- 
come, that Faust is elevated and purified by the influence of the 
Greek idea of the beautiful. 

Notwithstanding this outcome, we find ourselves at the begin- 
ning of the fourth act, barring some twenty odd verses which 
Faust speaks by way of soliloquy, for all practical purposes 
where we were left at the end of the first part. Were this act 
in continuity with the first part, we should easily perceive that 
Faust, being with increase of years disgusted with pleasure, is 
desirous of some other resource, some other exercise for his ac- 
tivity, which Mephistopheles is about to provide for him. Our 
Richard is at least himself again, not only in person of Faust, 
but notably of Mephistopheles, who was in danger of becoming 
but a shadow of himself in the reconciliation of elements romantic 
and classical. And we observe here, as in the first part of 
“ Faust,” that Goethe throughout projects himself by occasion not 
only into Faust, but also into Mephistopheles, with somewhat of 
injury, at times, to the characterization. For Goethe’s capacity 
for getting outside of himself is in inverse proportion to Shake- 
speare’s, by which token, if no other, we should recognize in his 
being bracketed with Shakespeare an extraordinary vagary of 
criticism. Of this fourth act we need observe only that Faust 
gains, of course, through Mephistopheles, what he desires, — a ter- 
ritory reclaimed from the sea, where he may lord it as over his 
own. 

It is in the fifth act that the regeneration of Faust, in the view 
of those who find in Goethe’s work a lofty spiritual motive, is at 
length accomplished. Allowing the piece to interpret itself, and 
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without the aid of any commentary upon it, we can but say that 
we should not suspect the regeneration. This we say, not at all 
because Faust is destitute of lofty impulses, not because he is of 
the nature of a fiend; such he has never been. Faust is here the 
same as in our former acquaintance with him ; too good, perhaps, 
to be lost, certainly not good enough to be saved. He wishes the 
Devil’s gifts, though he does not like the Devil’s methods ; as when 
seizing upon Naboth’s vineyard, he throws upon Mephistopheles 
the blame of the seizure. Restless, imperious, he is occupied in 
draining his lands, and making them habitable. He is a law to 
himself, and conceives that since his work will ultimately benefit 
humanity, the humbler humanity about him is but vassal to his 
will. There seems to be here the same fallacy that we find else- 
where in the works of Goethe, that if a man only does a certain 
amount of good, he may safely indulge in a certain amount of 
evil by way of compensation. To presume salvation upon this 
basis is to take an inadequate view of salvation. After his seiz- 
ure of Naboth’s vineyard, his steps are dogged by black Care, by 
whom he is blinded. The treatment is entirely Goethean, and in- 
tended, one might conceive, to spring a trap, as it were, upon 
the reader. Mephistopheles seems to have altogether the best of 
the argument ; there seems no reason why he should not claim 
his own. If Margaret’s salvation seems a strain upon our sense of 
the fitness of things, Faust’s is of the nature of a trick; and our 
surprise is little less than that of Mephistopheles himself, when 
the angels, sweeping down, bear Faust’s soul to a somewhat 
operatic heaven. 

Amid all the turmoil of the second part, we have almost forgot- 
ten Margaret, who has never once been mentioned. She appears 
at the last, as Faust’s companion and guide to a higher sphere. 
We have no objection to Margaret’s being saved ; were she of the 
type of womanhood which has become associated with her, we 
might have had a passion of desire for her salvation. As it is, 
we are more than willing that she should be saved; but when we 
find admirers of this last act associating her with Beatrice, as met 
by Dante in heaven, our judgment and sense are in arms against 
the comparison. 

It is impossible to consider the “ Faust” as a great work in the 
great sense, whether we regard the first part alone, rejecting the 
second from thé estimation, or whether we regard it in its entirety. 
If we consider it in its entirety, it is too lacking in unity, in a 
real centre about which the whole might revolve itself, not to 
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speak of the vast prolixity of the earlier acts of the second part, 
and of the loose and disjointed fashion in which the different 
scenes are sometimes fitted together. If we consider the first 
part alone, we are confronted, as has been said, by the unsatisfac- 
tory conclusion. Fascinating this first part must always be, if 
only for a style singularly virile, this being the descriptive word 
which seems to apply to it preéminently. More, much more, is 
there in it of genius than in the second part, of the genius peculiar 
to Goethe. But a work may abound in genius, and yet fall short, 
as a whole, of the magic test; and “ Faust,” some passages of 
noble poetry notwithstanding, is rather an abortive work of 
genius, a splendid attempt, than a work of genius, at least of the 
higher order. 


We can only regret that inexorable limitations of space forbid 
even the most succinct outline of “ William Meister’s Appren- 
ticeship,” the best-known of Goethe’s prose works, —a work 
which an extreme Goethe schoo! would have us regard as a criti- 
cism upon life, broad, large, in a manner divine. Starting with 
no such vast expectation, we start well. Goethe’s narrative vein, 
if not the best in the world, meets our just expectation. We 
do not find William’s account of the puppet-shows of his child- 
hood the soporific that it was for Mariana. We are not prepared 
to smile at his fervors or exaltations, — in his letter to Mariana he 
carries our sympathy ; and the situation in the whole book which 
appeals most strongly to the feelings of the reader, which comes 
the nearest to dramatic in the genuine sense, we should say to be 
that where he stands under her window, unable to leave her 
though he has been repelled by her, outstaying the musicians 
whom he has hired to play for her, and seeing at last his rival, as 
he believes him to be, glide stealthily from her door. We ask 
nothing better in their way than the performances of the acrobats, 
the adventures of the improvised company, and the ways and 
wiles of Philina, of all the characters of the book the most truly 
alive, and in her absolute aliveness, her perfect consistency, the 
best, we had almost said, of Goethe’s women. William’s affection 
for Mignon (and we remark in passing that a tender feeling for 
childhood would seem to be one of the very good things about 
Goethe) heightens our interest in him. The introduction of Mignon 
and of the picturesque harper is felicitous to a degree, and we are 
in a manner indignant when we consider what a thread of gold 
running through the whole their story might have been, had not 
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Goethe so ruined it at the close. The adventures of the company 
and William’s share therein, and his subsequent career till he 
finds himself domesticated with Serlo, are in a manner perfect in 
the narration. We could say no more for the sketch of Serlo, 
with the circumstances which went to make him what he became, 
than that it goes far to atone for much that comes thereafter. 
William may or may not have found his vocation ; if not, it seems 
a pity that his stay with Serlo and Aurelia should so hold the 
reader’s interest as compared with his stay with Lothario and 
Natalie. 

It is at this point, however, that Goethe outrages our feelings 
in a fashion past redemption. We might, indeed, have been dis- 
posed to stigmatize, not William’s relation with Mariana, but the 
tone of its narration, as of another nationality than the moral 
and edifying German; but this we passed over, conceiving the 
purpose of the author to be a development of good from the 
evil. But a certain passage between William and Philina cannot 
be excused by any excuse worthy of being called such. It is un- 
just to Philina, who has abandoned her pursuit of William, and 
is about to slip away with Friedrich, as the best thing on the 
whole for her. It is unjust to William, who has resisted Philina 
when long before she flung herself upon him, his determination 
being strong not again to outrage his higher nature after the affair 
with Mariana. We do not condemn the scene from the moral 
standpoint simply ; we condemn it from the artistic standpoint, in 
that when a certain result has been achieved, with no little pains, 
the author goes back upon himself and the reader, only because 
another idea has seized upon him, which idea he develops in the 
readiest to hand manner, without regard to previous continuity. 
This incident is a striking illustration of the patchy, done in bits 
character of Goethe’s literary work ; it is introduced obviously to 
carry a point in the Mignon part of the story, a point which, if 
worth carrying at all, should have been carried in some other 
manner. We are not expressly told whether Friedrich really 
stands to Philina in marital relation ; but the doubt that is cast in 
the matter of her expectancy is none the less an odious one, and 
the jesting between Friedrich and William as to paternity com- 
pels us to ask whether there is here some hidden meaning, subtle 
and profound, which justifies this sort of thing in Goethe, but not 
in another. If so, we might prefer a teacher whose meanings are 
less profound and less subtle. It is impossible not to recall a 
similar passage in Le Sage, where Gil Blas, with that touch of 
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masculine bravado which saves him from priggishness, assures the 
mischievous reader that his suspicion is an unjust one; and to 
agree that the writer whose utmost posing as a teacher is in the 
modest hope that his readers will find the beneficial mingled with 
the agreeable, has the best of it in the comparison. 

Instead of that development of Natalie, Theresa, and the 
countess, by which this group might have counterbalanced in 
interest and hold upon the reader that of Mariana, Aurelia, and 
Philina, Goethe has given us the “Confessions of a Beautiful 
Soul,” these confessions forming the bridge, as it were, from 
the earlier part of his work to the later. These confessions, 
the critics tell us, are based upon the Religuien of Fraulein 
Klettenberg, a friend of Goethe’s early manhood. We have no 
fault to find with the fair saint, unless it is a touch of spiritual 
pride. But we should much prefer our pietism by itself, and our 
romance by itself, with such lesson as naturally attaches thereto. 
In connection with the fair saint there is introduced an uncle, the 
guardian in their childhood of Natalie and the countess, with 
Lothario and the volatile Friedrich. This uncle is a connoisseur 
of art, and his view of life is balanced against the fair saint’s 
pietism. The uncle, we are told, stands for Goethe himself. 
Certainly it would seem true that in William we have not a little 
of Goethe, and something, one must think, in Jarno, as well as in 
Lothario, — all his writings, as Goethe himself tells us, “ forming 
part of one great confession.” Yet this most introspective of 
writers it is, whom we are required to place with Dante and Shake- 
speare, as forming a triad in modern literature. 

“ William Meister,” alas! is one of those books which steadily 
diminish in interest to the close. It is painful to have to acknowl- 
edge that William loses his hold upon us as he passes from his 
mistaken to his true vocation, from his false view of life to his 
genuine and just one. Any interest that we may have felt in 
Natalie is quite dissipated by the time we are at last presented to 
her; and it is entirely in keeping that William, who ever since his 
glimpse of Natalie upon the mountain has dreamed of her and 
her only, except when his fancy has reverted to Mariana, should 
seem not unwilling, before the interview with Natalie is brought 
about, to accept Theresa. That there is stuff in the concluding 
portion of the book for any number of full-fledged romances does 
not help the matter much, for it only illustrates how entirely un- 
selective Goethe’s art is. What we chiefly deplore is his subse- 
quent handling of the exquisite theme of Mignon and the harper. 
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From our childhood we have known of this Mignon, her wondrous 
song has exercised upon us its weird fascination. If we have 
waited for full acquaintance till time and opportunity should 
enable us to cultivate it in the picturesque original, bitter will be 
our disappointment. Those who have constructed the Mignon 
episode from the beautiful opera based upon it, will be as much 
at fault as those who have constructed Margaret from the lyric 
drama, at least in the idyllic termination. We do not complain, 
indeed, that poor little Mignon should end her mortal life, seeming, 
as she does, scarcely a creature of mortal mould. But the theatric 
preparation of her dead body, the sort of travesty of a burial ser- 
vice in the Hall of the Past, her identification by the crucifix 
tattooed upon her arm, the story of her origin, on whose head of 
horror horrors accumulate — Mignon is the child of a terrible sin, 
assuredly ; but it is difficult to see why it should be visited upon 
her with this sort of expiation. As for the harper, we do not 
know whether we are the more disgusted at his coming out 
smug and young, or at the ghastly physical detail in regard to 
him which follows thereafter. And what, we have a right to ask, 
has there been in the first meeting of Mignon and the harper with 
William, and their idyllic wanderings with him, which could pos- 
sibly forebode such a termination ? 

More and more, as we have become further acquainted with the 
works of Goethe, have we been impressed by a theatric quality, 
theatric, that is, in the sense in which this term has come to be 
used in distinction from dramatic, in the large and vital sense. 
The dramatic quality, by which, apparently without formal prepa- 
ration, without adventitious or factitious accompaniment, a scene 
is made to come vividly before the mind of the reader, a quality 
which so abounds in the work of Scott, which fairly glows in 
Victor Hugo, is possessed by Goethe in inverse proportion. In 
place thereof, we have the theatric quality of which we have just 
spoken. We must, of course, take our Goethe as we find him ; 
but there could be few greater drawbacks than the presence of 
this vicious characteristic. We have had a curious touch of it in 
the presentation of “Hamlet,” where as Hamlet and his com- 
panions yield the ground from consternation at the ghostly voice 
beneath them, jets of flame appear successively where they have 
stood. This detail, like that of the seven-leagued boots which 
“ stride onward in haste,” and more of the sort in the second part 
of “Faust,” is of the nature of a trick of the pantomime. 


Nothing than the jets of flame could to the English reader be 
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more un-Shakespearian. And it is curious that the further we 
remove from the theatre and the play-actors, the more we have of 
this theatric quality. Weare most outraged by the parade over 
the dead Mignon; but the climax of absurdity is reached in the 
secret tower, when the sort of society which has all along been 
tracking William down, with a view to drawing him from his 
false to his true vocation, has it all its own way. Of William 
personally, the best and strongest thing is his ready assumption of 
the obligation of paternity, as soon as he has reason to believe 
that Felix is his son; but we fail to see how the oracular voice in 
the tower can establish the conviction, which has wavered after 
Mariana’s dying attestation, and the complete circumstantial evi- 
dence of the old Barbara. 

We cannot leave “ William Meister’s Apprenticeship ” without 
observing, as a certain offset to our dissatisfaction with Natalie as 
crown of the work and ornament of William’s true vocation, that 
we find in Goethe a just discrimination, a certain quality of his 
defects, so to say, in its way admirable. If Natalie is a failure, 
if Theresa, excellent housewife and stewardess as she is, is so 
much only, he at least does not leave his doubtful women in un- 
relieved badness. Mariana is better than our fears, and her piti- 
ful end excites our commiseration. Aurelia is not an exalted 
character, but she makes an end not altogether ignoble; and 
Philina, whom we had almost despaired of, turns out very well, — 
for Philina. It is impossible not to smile when we find her in 
the predicament she has derided in Madame Melina. We may 
add that Serlo, whose vocation is evidently play-acting, though 
William’s is not, after a certain amount of skirmishing, marries 
decently the young girl of the company whom he has been de- 
luding, apparently, to her ruin. On the other hand, Lothario, 
whom we are expected, it would seem, to admire as a lofty 
character, we find casting a loving glance back to the begin- 
ning of his gay career, as evidenced in an episode entirely 
Goethean, at the moment when he is desiring above all things 
else to marry Theresa. Truly we have in Goethe’s great work a 
gordian knot,—a hopeless entanglement of threads good and 
evil. 

The worst charge we have to bring against Goethe is that which 
we have just glanced at, — that he is incapable of bringing before 
us, in her habit as she lives, a natural, innocent, large-minded girl. 
That which was to Scott a turn of the hand, that which was to 
Schiller a native air, is somehow beyond him. Even in “ Her- 
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mann and Dorothea” we have felt this, for Dorothea, when she 
enters in person into the story, is doctrinaire, almost to the point 
of repelling sympathy. And all the elaborate apparatus which 
leads up to the introduction of Natalie does not make her much 
more than a lay figure. The greatest blemish, however, in 
“ William Meister,” to our thinking, does not concern any woman 
of Goethe’s own creation. It is found in the explanation of 
Ophelia’s singing licentious songs in her madness, which he puts 
into the mouth of William. The criticism on “ Hamlet” may be 
the best thing in “ William Meister ;” to the individual reader it 
is of course valuable, according as he has thought out for himself 
or not the Hamlet question. But the passage concerning Ophelia, 
if we understand Goethe’s language, which seems sufficiently 
explicit, we have a right to protest against, as conveying a wanton 
insult, we had almost said, to the most ideal of Shakespeare’s 
women. So far as regards our admiration of Goethe, the worst 
of this passage is that it is so much like him, — Goethe was not 
only incapable of creating an Ophelia, he was incapable of appre- 
hending one when created. We have only to read Lady Martin’s 
exquisite fancies as to Ophelia’s thus singing (though the explana- 
tion that most obviously suggests itself is quite sufficient) to real- 


ize how far apart may be two interpretations of one and the same 
point in Shakespeare. 


Of “ William Meister’s Travels ” we might repeat what we have 
said of the second part of “ Faust,” that if Goethe’s unqualified 
admirers can make little of it, it is not surprising that others 
should share the opinion. As for travels, it might occur to us 
that there is as much of traveling in the “ Apprenticeship ;”’ and 
as for William, the hero of the “Travels,” if hero there be, is 
not William, but Felix, his son. Speaking again out of the un- 
aided light of nature, and putting aside, for the moment, a defer- 
ence to critical opinion, we should say that the book is made up of 
the odds and ends of a literary workshop, put together with the 
very slightest regard to continuity or coherency. When a thread 
of connection is supplied for the short stories which make up so 
much of the bulk of the work, it is sometimes to more grotesque 
result than if there were none; the cord is so slight for the hold- 
ing of the weight attached thereto. Certainly there is a back- 
ground to all this, a background of which the theme is education. 
We have glanced before at a certain tenderness for children as 
being one of Goethe’s best characteristics ; but his views on edu- 
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cation are perhaps a little too fantastic for widespread application. 
For the rest, the remnant of our interest in Lothario and Natalie 
is dissipated hopelessly. Lothario, who after his own youthful 
travels has settled down on his estates, emphasizing his intention 
to remain there by the assertion that “ here, or nowhere, is Amer- 
ica,” sets out again, presumably for an establishment in Pennsyl- 
vania. With him goes Natalie, who is doubtless weary of wait- 
ing for such an abstraction in the way of lover as William. In 
place of Natalie, we have a certain Hersilie, a copy of Natalie in 
fainter outlines, who comes into possession of the key to a certain 
casket, which casket, found by Felix, has been preserved by his 
father ; from all which we may perhaps gather that Hersilie is 
to represent the undeserved blessing, to be exchanged for nothing 
in the world beside, which at the end of the ‘“ Apprenticeship” 
William assured us that he had found in Natalie. But our in- 
terest in Hersilie does not induce us to attempt to solve the enigma. 
Still less are we able to say whether the strange being Makarie, 
whose life is somehow associated with the movements of the plan- 
etary bodies of our solar system, and who at the time of our 
making her acquaintance is somewhere between the orbits of Mars 
and of Jupiter,— whether Makarie represents merely a weird 
play of fancy, or whether there is wrapped up in her some tran- 
scendent mystery. When we encounter Philina, scissors in hand, 
preparing trousseaux for some of the walking ladies who so con- 
fuse the stage of Goethe’s narration, we scarcely know whether to 
find it amusing or depressing. We had hoped, and indeed taken 
for granted, that marriage would steady her ; but we should prefer 
to remember her as Philina. 

The best thing, as we think, in the “ Travels,” the really fresh 
and strong portion, is that which brings before us the life in the 
Swiss mountains, the spinning and the weaving, and the sketch of 
how this little life takes hold of the great world’s activity ; and 
the best of the short stories is that with which the book opens, in 
which we have a sort of transcript of the holy family of Serip- 
ture, and in which the characterization of Joseph, and the descrip- 
tion of his abode and labors, are alike delightful. On a small 
canvas Goethe’s hand is often strong and true; on a broader and 
larger it wavers, and he loses himself. 


From a consideration of Goethe’s most famous work both in 
poetry and in prose, he would seem to have been a man of begin- 
nings, incapable of rounding out a perfect and symmetrical whole. 
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We approach the “ Elective Affinities,” therefore, with more sat- 
isfaction, since we are at least not troubled with a sequel, with its 
harassing effect upon what has already been accomplished. As 
before, we can only regret that we are unable to give an outline 
of a work so famous, and within its author’s limitations so power- 
ful a one, — we must presume that the chief features of the story 
and the characterization are in the memory of the reader. 

Here, in verity, we have a sense of unity of construction, of the 
presence of a definite aim which the author has set before him- 
self. We have this sense for a time, that is; the scheme is un- 
folded, and we are prepared for the development. It is then that 
we are lost in mazes truly Goethean. When, indeed, under 
the architect’s loving hand, Ottilie’s beautiful face looks down 
upon us in perfect semblance from the heaven in which he has 
placed her, we freely forgive him, for this exquisite touch, his 
retarding the action ; and we tolerate the schoolmaster and his 
views upon education. Luciane we may presume to be introduced 
as a counterpoise to Ottilie, and she has a certain hold upon the 
narration, and claim upon the reader. Luciane, we may remark 
in passing, is a woman of the Philina type, —not so unique in- 
deed as Philina, as we have seen this last the centre of William 
Meister’s life with the strolling company, but the family likeness 
is unmistakable. There is here no wavering in the characteriza- 
tion, Goethe’s touch is as firm as it is crisp, his instinct is infalli- 
ble ; and Luciane and her following are at least a diversion. It 
is otherwise when there appears a traveling Englishman accom- 
panied by a Begleiter, which Begleiter performs a scientific ex- 
periment, and narrates a tale after a fashion which we have 
become accustomed to in the “ Travels” of William Meister. 
This Begleiter may be a trap for the unwary reader, for his ex- 
periment has for object the demonstrating that Ottilie’s headache 
on the left side is caused by a peculiar relation which she sustains 
to the mineral world, and his tale is hung on to the main narra- 
tion by a thread of statement that something similar hac once 
happened to the captain. We are led to surmise as to the cap- 
tain’s previous entanglements, while a wild idea seizes us that this 
wondrous Begleiter may be able to eradicate Ottilie’s propensity 
to headache on the left side, and by extension Edward’s propen- 
sity to headache on the right side, thus destroying their disastrous 
affinity. But Englishman, Begleiter, scientific experiment, and 
tale, are only one of Goethe’s curious longueurs. 

In the “ Elective Affinities,” too, we find illustration of a view 
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already commented upon, that well-doing is not necessarily a step- 
ping-stone and incentive to higher well-doing, but rather an ex- 
euse for indulgence; as when William, after prosecuting with 
diligence for a time his father’s affairs, feels himself justified in 
loitering in the mountain town where he meets Philina. In similar 
manner we hear Edward arguing that since he has distinguished 
himself on the field of action, fulfilling an expectation long ago 
reasonably cherished of him, he has surely a right to such a trifle 
of indulgence as the putting away of a wife determinedly loyal, 
and the abandonment of a child whose sole crime is its resem- 
blance to another than himself, for which crime he knows himself 
to be responsible in double measure. Having destroyed Ottilie’s 
life, he pitifully follows her ; and the point of all is, that Goethe 
seems quite satisfied with his dénowement as poetic justification. 
The interest of the “ Elective Affinities” centres strongly in 
Ottilie ; though both Charlotte and Ottilie, in their hold upon us, 
are a distinct advance upon the women in “ William Meister.” 
Charlotte, who is of the type of Theresa in “ William Meister,” 
and whom we have liked all along for her brightness, her clever- 
ness, her capacity for making the best of things, comes out strongly 
at the last; her disinterestedness, her genuine love for Ottilie, 
ennoble her, notwithstanding her temporary aberration; and she 
is perhaps, on the whole, the best of Goethe’s female creations. 
But in Ottilie we have the nearest approach, among Goethe’s cre- 
ations, to ideal characterization, the nearest approach to a type 
that may be called Shakespearian. We say Shakespearian ; of 
all characters that we remember in imaginative fiction, Ottilie — 
the ideal Ottilie, that is — is the nearest to Byron’s Haidee, alike 
in her gentleness, in the character of her influence over those 
about her, in her delight in loving, in the manner in which she 
rises toward the last, and in which, after the sudden flash, she 
sinks into a quiescence which is the beginning of the end. But 
in order to get at the ideal Ottilie, we have to divest her of a con- 
siderable accretion. Nowhere do we more deprecate the alloy 
with the gold, the chaff with the wheat, nowhere more than here 
do we regret that Goethe could not have kept his genius and his 
cleverness apart, at least so far as regards Ottilie. Left alone 
with Charlotte, after the captain’s and Edward’s departure, Ot- 
tilie realizes, upon her perception of Charlotte’s fidelity, what the 
love means that she has been cherishing. She does not know of 
the agreement come to between Charlotte and Edward ; she knows 
only that Edward has gone, whither or for what length of time 
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she has no notion. Could she know that he was happy, she would 
ask no more concerning him ; but she has not even this consola- 
tion. As for her own life, it has no outlook; she is hemmed in 
on every side. In this unhappy case, it is well for Ottilie that 
her nature is a dutiful one, since to do her duty day by day is all 
that is possible to her. Ottilie has the gift of making those about 
her willing and faithful ; the household waits upon her slightest 
sign ; she is thus able to relieve her aunt of every vexation. The 
old gardener misses Edward, and she becomes his resource and 
chief adviser ; at any hour Edward may return, though the hope, 
so natural a one, is no sooner breathed than it is despair for 
Ottilie. 

We should be less than human, we feel, not to sympathize with 
Ottilie ; but we cannot, there is an obstacle which is insuperable. 
This girl, of love and loving service all impact, keeps a Tagebuch, 
in which she writes down, La Rochefoucauld fashion, maxims and 
sentences upon life and character. A girl who could keep such a 
book ought, we feel, to be able to rise above the situation. The 
Tagebuch is a very singular outcome of Ottilie. Goethe assures 
us that this Tagebuch is like a note of color in a uniform, by 
which we may trace always Ottilie’s inner life and thought. We 
could trace them much better without this identification. She is 
so overloaded with Tagebuch that the stream of our sympathy is 
turned aside, it will not flow over ; water cannot run up hill. The 
maxims and sentences become so profound that even Goethe sees 
the impropriety of presuming them to be Ottilie’s; he admits 
this, and suggests that since she could scarcely have originated 
them, she must have copied them from some source or other. A 
girl who could find mental diversion in such accumulation ought, 
we feel, to be able to swing herself clear; whereas Ottilie can 
only love, and her sole resource is that same duty day by day. 
At last we perceive the trick, notwithstanding the clever Goethe 
has so played upon us. The Tagebuch has nothing to do with 
Ottilie, with the Ottilie, that is, of his inner genius; it is only 
that Goethe, having this grist by him in his literary mill, sends 
it to market at chance opportunity, with very little consideration 
as to whether the burden is proportionate to the bearer. After 
this discovery, we do not trouble ourselves much about the Tage- 
buch, thoveh we are glad when it ceases to be sandwiched in 
between the chapters of the narration. 

Ottilie, meanwhile, must have grown upon her creator, notwith- 
standing that error of the Tagebuch; and we are glad when we 
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find her happy, in her day-by-day sense, in the new opportunity for 
love and service that comes to her. She dares not love Edward, 
yet her love cannot die within her at command. But she may 
love Edward’s child, and upon this child is expended all the pent- 
up ardor of her nature. The child, it will be remembered, a beau- 
tiful boy, resembles strikingly the captain, but with the eyes of 
Ottilie. We may remark that we might have realized that this 
child is in a certain subtle sense a child of sin, without the de- 
tailed narration our author seemed to think necessary. That the 
detail would be nothing with writers whom all the world finds 
corrupt, is not at all to the purpose; for we are dealing with a 
writer who is regarded preéminently as a teacher, and in whose 
works we are expected to find a lofty moral. This, however, we 
do not care to dwell upon. The necessity of Ottilie’s loving na- 
ture is met in the child, to whom she is another and younger 
mother. The babe expands in her walks with him about the park, 
he develops in strength and beauty. The picture of Ottilie by 
the lakeside, as she sits quietly reading, the life of nature regard- 
ing her as it were with admiring interest, the babe slumbering 
by her side, is not the least charming in literature ; and it is 
this calm which Edward’s whirlwind of passion breaks in upon. 
In the boat with the dead child our commiseration for Ottilie 
is utter and entire, —as she tries in vain to restore the little 
drenched creature she has rescued from the water; as, tearing 
aside her own garment, she presses the child to her very heart, in 
the hope to warm into it a life of her own; as, when all is un- 
availing, she throws herself upon her knees in the boat, her face 
toward heaven. 

Thereafter, in conversation with Charlotte about her return to 
the school, we are startled by a sudden development in Ottilie of 
a mentality quite out of character; but we are pretty well accus- 
tomed by this time to this sort of ups and downs in Goethe. 
Ottilie has over-estimated her strength when she determined to 
attempt life by herself and unaided; and that the end has not 
been sufficiently forecast for her to be allowed to fade quietly out 
of life is among the vagaries of Goethe’s genius the most inexpli- 
cable. Instead of such an end, we have the labored device of 
Nanny, of the penance Ottilie lays upon herself not to speak to 
those about her, of her withdrawal from the rest of the family, 
and of her death as brought about by voluntary starvation. We 
readily perceive that Charlotte, while entirely conscientious as 
mother, must none the less feel a sense of unacknowledged relief 
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that the child has been removed whose very sight was a reproach 
to her. Ottilie has no reason for such feeling ; so far from it, the 
child was a basis for her life, which had been wavering in the 
void. That the loss of this something which alone enabled her to 
live, together with her anguish of self-reproach that her reckless 
passion has cost the life of a fellow-being, even were that fellow- 
being not so unimaginably dear, — that this should not be enough, 
without the pitiful apparatus Goethe has brought to bear upon 
Ottilie’s end, would alone reveal him as incapable of sounding the 
depths of feminine nature, as well as of estimating moral values, of 
gauging the sense of retribution. 

Acquainted as we have become with the theatric quality which 
has been commented upon, with the extent to which Goethe is 
possessed to have a scene in what with any other great author 
would be moments of transcendent calm, we turn the page for 
the last chapter of the “ Elective Affinities” with a certain trem- 
bling. The trembling is justified by the result, and we spare 
the reader a further criticism. There is one lucid moment, 
when the young architect who has loved Ottilie in his negative 
fashion comes to see her as she lies in the chapel, with the sem- 
blance of her which he has himself painted looking down upon 
them. But that a writer credited with a superb heathenism could 
evolve such stuff as makes up much of this chapter must be 
regarded as one of the phenomena of literature. 


If the scope of this essay admitted of extended criticism, it 
would be unfair not to pass in review those play-poems, upon 
which must rest so much of Goethe’s claim to be great in litera- 
ture; with these, too, the Gedichte, some of which, coming to 
them from a perusal of his larger works, we might describe at 
first hand as un-Goethean, gushing as they do like a living spring 
from a well of poetry undefiled. And we should not, of course, 
presume to assign Goethe’s place in the literature of his own 
country, or to estimate his importance thereto. If we have dwelt 
in this essay largely upon his faults, it is, as was said at starting, 
merely as offset to the undue estimation in which he is held among 
English-thinking people of the present generation. It has often 
been regretted that Coleridge, who seemed best adapted to the 
work, could he have been brought to it, did not give us a clear and 
just estimation of the literary work of Goethe. He did not do 
it; and the field was left open for the caprices and the capitals 
of Carlyle. The undue estimate, however, goes back, no doubt, to 


- 
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Goethe himself, being found in his imposing and fascinating 
personality. This gift, which a genius, a great writer, may or 
not have, like any other person, Goethe enjoyed in full propor- 
tion. When Heine tells us that by the motion of his hand he 
seemed to direct the stars in their course, we detect the note of 
exaggeration. To the imposing personality was added every gift 
of fortune and position. It would have been extraordinary if 
Goethe’s estimate of himself, at least toward the end of his 
career, had not been a somewhat exalted one. Something of an 
actor, at least from the standpoint of posing and of costume which 
in his day went so far to fulfill the requirement, it is not surpris- 
ing that this exalted estimate should have been imposed upon 
those who came in contact with him. But the distorted criticism 
and extravagant laudation of Carlyle are greatly responsible in 
that Goethe’s is to-day, among English readers, the most over- 
estimated name in literature. 

We entirely admit that we have nothing to do with Goethe’s 
character, save so far as it affects his work. When his sup- 
porters tell us that we have no right to interpret his works by his 
life, when they tell us that his character has nothing to do with 
his works, we find rather, from careful study of them, that his 
character is in his works, and has left upon them, from the stand- 
point of literary art pure and simple, an inevitable and inefface- 
able flaw. Moral perversity, we should find rather, when per- 
sisted in, has its counterpart in an intellectual perversity. Whether 
Goethe’s limitation was by nature, or whether it was the result of 
the mental confusion following upon an inverted moral standard 
deliberately set up, the result is the same for the reader. This 
we believe to be the solution of the “ Faust” problem. Goethe 
had in his mind vaguely, we must presume, some such scheme as 
his supporters credit him with bringing to perfect, or something 
like perfect, accomplishment. Already in the first part we see a 
wavering in certain directions, a lack of grasp of central idea; in 
the second part, or in such portions of it as bear directly upon 
the solution, he is like a ship without rudder, at mercy of wind 
and wave. We have not desired to find in “ Faust” a sermon 
of Jonathan Edwards, or any other. But poetry must have its 
base upon certain rocks ; the rocks may be covered with the splen- 
did flow of poetic imagination which adorns the wondrous world 
of Spenser’s creation, but they are there. 

Tf, then, Goethe’s character affects his work, as we believe, in- 
evitably, we have a right to protest against the special attitude of 
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his supporters in regard to him. This is quite another thing from 
denying that geniuses, with certain limitations, are not to be 
judged by common rules. What we complain of in Goethe is that 
he deliberately inverted the standard. A genius might commit 
all the lapses of a Burns, a Byron, and a Goethe together, and if 
he acknowledged them, even tacitly, to be lapses, that were one 
thing. What we complain of is that Goethe inverted the stand- 
ard; that he said, “ Evil, be thou my good;” and that his ex- 
treme admirers support him in this, to the extent of declaring 
that wrong is right, at least so far as regards Goethe. Against 
this we have a right to protest, until it can be proved that a 
genius, by virtue of being such, is destitute of that sentiment of 
right which Kant declared to be one of the two beautiful things 
in the universe. It is to Goethe’s personality that the observa- 
tions we have quoted from Schopenhauer apply preéminently ; and 
upon Goethe’s works we base the judgment that few things could 
be more disastrous than that Schopenhauer’s view should become 
the opinion of mankind in general, or of any large number of 
the writers who could be called great in literature. 
Mary E. Nutting. 


Boston, Mass. 





THE OXFORD MOVEMENT IN THE ENGLISH 
CHURCH! 


THE appearance of Mr. Wilfrid Ward’s book entitled “ Wil- 
liam George Ward and the Oxford Movement” has been eagerly 
waited for by those who wished more than Cardinal Newman’s 
* Apologia” and Canon Oakeley’s pamphlet volume on “The 
Tractarian Movement” as a statement from the point of view of 
the Roman converts who followed its possible leadings into the 
Roman body. W.G. Ward did not originate it, nor did Canon 
Oakeley, but when it had reached a certain development they pow- 
erfully assisted to give it a Roman interpretation which Newman 
had not intended and greatly deprecated. It is the middle and 
later stages of Tractarianism which Mr. Ward’s biography covers. 
The book is a supplement to Cardinal Newman’s account of his 
religious opinions, but it is more than simply a personal state- 
ment. It largely enters into the reason of things. Mr. Wilfrid 


1 William George Ward and the Oxford Movement. By Wilfrid Ward. 
New York : Macmillan & Co. 8vo. pp. 392. 
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Ward is dealing with his father’s Anglican life, and is fair and 
candid in his treatment of it, but the whole tendency of the book 
is to vindicate his father’s action in entering into the Roman com- 
munion. The charm of the biography is that it reveals the secret 
motives which guided his father in an almost unexampled career, 
and groups around him the brilliant contemporaries at Oxford 
who were powerfully attracted by his personality and charmed 
with his conversational powers. The Oxford common room and 
the intellectual breakfast parties which he gave or attended while a 
fellow at Balliol, and at which gathered such men as Jowett, A. C. 
Tait, Mark Pattison, Arthur Hugh Clough, Dean Stanley, Fred- 
erick Temple, and Dean Church, were the field where his personal 
qualities were displayed at the greatest advantage. It was in 
maintaining logical discussions, in bringing others to his opinions, 
in a sort of personal mastery of his topics, that he most delighted. 
His biography presents one of the raciest pictures of Oxford life 
that has ever been drawn. In Newman’s “ Apologia” these 
pictures are strictly subordinated to a great purpose, but in the 
present instance the men who best knew W. G. Ward have been 
invited to contribute their reminiscences of him, and in doing 
this they have unconsciously given almost photographic sketches 
of what was most distinctive in Oxford life fifty years ago. But 
the greater value of this book is its contribution to the accumu- 
lating materials which are necessary if the Oxford Movement is 
to be estimated as a whole. The difficulty with all writers upon 
this episode in the English Church has been that they were too 
near it to appreciate it correctly. The reason why so many who 
started with Newman found themselves drifting toward Rome was 
that they could not see its larger bearings as a phase of life in 
the Church of England. It is here that W. G. Ward’s career is 
most valuable to the student of this period, and we must sacri- 
fice references to the entertaining personal details in this memoir, 
if we are to deal with the Oxford Movement in the large way 
which these fresh materials suggest. Every one interested in the- 
ological changes as they are manifested in the lives of remarkable 
persons will turn to this work and devour its personal revelations, 
but for many the possibility of now presenting an outline sketch 
of the Tractarian episode will seem to have greater importance. 
Without further delay I turn at once to the Oxford Movement. 
It is the characteristic of historical churches, as distinguished 
from modern denominations, that they allow schools of thought or 
interpretation within certain limits which do not disturb the fun- 
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damental principles of the Christian faith; while the modern de- 
nominations, being in most instances the outgrowth of special 
interpretations, have no room for allowable divergences in belief. 
In the history of the Christian Church in its organic parts, there 
is a constant ebb and flow of these schools, which are represented 
in the Gallican and Ultramontane parties in the Church of Rome, 
which have their manifestation in High, Low, and Broad parties 
in the Church of England, and which are known by the same 
terms in the United States. These schools of thought, varying in 
the degree in which they are dominant in historical churches, have 
a directive influence, but they do not change the constitution or 
order of the Church itself. It is from this point of view that 
what is called the Oxford Movement is to be understood, if its 
relation to the Church of England is to be rightly interpreted. 
Since the Reformation, the Puritan and Anglo-Catholic parties of 
the seventeenth century, the Evangelical and Latitudinarian par- 
ties of the eighteenth century, and the Catholic and Broad Church 
parties of our own time, have helped to keep the religious life 
warm and fervent in the Church of England. No one school of 
thought has entirely predominated at any one time, but each in 
its turn has been dominant, and has helped to present Christianity 
in those phases which best indicate its adaptation to the changing 
aspects of human life and civil society. The Catholic movement 
in the English Church of the seventeenth century was not the 
same as the Catholic revival of the nineteenth century. It em- 
phasized principles but was controversial in its position toward 
Rome, while, within our own time, the Catholic revival has 
brought out the affiliations between the English and Roman 
churches to a remarkable degree. None the less, however, has the 
Oxford Movement been a distinct and positive force in the Eng- 
lish Church. It brought to light nothing which was new to the 
Church, but a great deal which had not been used or had been over- 
looked in its working system. It especially brought out, at first in 
the devotional system, and then in doctrinal statements, the means 
by which the Church in England could be revived on the basis of 
its old Catholic life, —its order and its worship, which were not 
distinctively Roman, but Catholic as distinguished from Roman. 
It was felt by Newman, Keble, Pusey, Perceval, Palmer, and 
Hugh James Rose that unless the Catholic offices and theology 
were revived in the Anglican Church it could not maintain its 
claims to be the spiritual teacher of the English nation. 

This was what the Movement aimed at. Probably few of those 
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who met together in the Hadleigh Rectory at Hugh James Rose’s 
invitation in the summer of 1833 had the slightest idea of the 
distinction which would be given to their efforts, or the results to 
which they would lead. The Evangelical party, under the lead 
of men like Simeon and the elder Wilberforce, had represented 
the live elements in the English Church since Wesley began his 
work among the middle and lower class people in England, and 
the Catholic features of the Church of England had been almost 
entirely obliterated. The services were decent and decorous; the 
bishops pompous and good-natured; the preaching ethical and 
worldly-wise ; and the nation in a comfortable religious slumber. 
It is said that half a dozen earnest men working together can 
reform the world. Newman and his confréres represented these 
men, and for five years,—from 1833 to 1838,— during which 
the “ Tracts for the Times” had risen to No. 88, the Movement 
had gone on without public rebuke and without disaster. New- 
man says that in the year 1838 his fortunes were at their highest 
in the English Church. He had been forced into the position of 
a Tractarian leader. The younger religious life of Oxford Univer- 
sity was with him. He had the teaching of the prospective clergy 
who would mould the English Church. Perhaps not since the 
university career of Wycliffe has a single individual influenced so 
many persons at Oxford through the intellect, through common sym- 
pathies, and through a belief in the spiritual qualities of the man 
himself, as Newman then controlled. The memoirs of that period, 
which are now largely in hand, contain touching and inspiring 
accounts of the wonderful inspiration which men found in all that 
Newman thought or did or said. Not in a belligerent sense, but 
in the position of a leader of the Faith, Newman stood, like Atha- 
nasius, against the world. Everybody felt his influence, some 
dreaded it, but to most it was welcome as the rare breath of a 
new life. Men as far apart as Principal Shairp and Canon Oake- 
ley found in Newman points of common sympathy, and received 
from him a common inspiration. Newman was conscious, even 
to pain, of the responsibility which had been laid upon him. It 
was a serious task to be at once a leader and a pioneer. While 
Newman had these gifts of leadership, he was himself seeking 
guidance. He found that while the formularies of the Church of 
England were Catholic in their character, they required a different 
apologia from that which had commonly been rendered. In 
other words, the doctrinal ethic of the Church of England had to 
be constructed anew, expressed in less Protestant terms than the 
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Reformation compromises ; and the greatest legacy which Cardinal 
Newman has left in his writings is found in his efforts to construct 
a rational basis on which the Church of England can depend for 
the validity of its position as a part of the Catholic Church. 
Newman worked out this new statement of Catholic truth, mainly 
for himself, with great freedom, with a strong grasp of intuitive 
truth, and with a very true insight into the fundamental condi- 
tions on which the Church depends for its leverage in society ; but 
he was hemmed in by a thousand prejudices; there were few to 
assist him ; and before his new defense of Anglicanism had been 
completed, he was met with difficulties which led his inquiring 
mind into another direction, and caused him to lose confidence 
in the very system which he was constructing. 

Newman shared with most other Oxford men of that day the 
inability to see things in wider relations than his education or 
prejudices allowed. No Oxford man of that period saw the Church 
as a whole; each one saw it through the prejudice of his personal 
education, and believed that what he saw was the whole of it. Dr. 
Arnold, John Keble, Richard Hurrell Froude, Archbishop W hate- 
ly, Dr. Pusey, and Hugh James Rose, all of whom shared the 
direction of the Church revival with John Henry Newman, made 
the mistake of thinking that their personal view of Church ques- 
tions was the only one that could be justly and rightly main- 
tained. They were too narrow to justly conceive of the bearings 
of the questions which they had raised. They detested Evangel- 
icalism ; they hated Liberalism; they had very little conception 
of the solidarity of the Church as an institution, because they 
had never studied society as a corporate unit which is affected 
by a great variety of forces or agencies. They were working a 
neglected mine in the Church of England, and the further they 
went the more they saw the glory, the beauty, the integrity of the 
Catholic idea. Emerson had a mind, as he had a physiognomy, 
like Newman’s, and felt as deeply as he did the wholeness of eth- 
ical and spiritual ideas, and Newman was the largest-minded man 
of the entire company that was under his leadership. Studying 
carefully to-day the Movement which he inaugurated, it is seen, 
again and again, that he grasped the Church revival as legitimate, 
organic, and rightly a part of the religious system of the Church 
of England. He is the only, man, excepting W. G. Ward, who 
tried to justify the Church revival on grounds of reason and phi- 
losophy. The defect in Newman has often been pointed out; it 
was the defect of a man who sees a part for the whole, and who 
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acts without waiting till disused functions are properly restored 
to their rightful place in the body politic. His studies of ecclesi- 
astical history in the fifth century in 1839 first threw doubt upon 
his efforts to construct a defensio fidei ; the Monophysite heresy 
caused the section of the Church in which that view was held to 
take the same attitude toward the whole Church which he found 
that the Anglican Church took toward the Roman Church, and 
the Roman Church then ruled as the mistress of the world. This 
comparison between ancient and modern history threw a doubt 
upon the validity of the Anglican position, in part represented by 
the Via Media, which he could not overcome, and from that mo- 
ment he was in doubt as to the rightfulness of his staying in the 
Anglican communion as a true part of the Catholic Church. It 
was not that the Church revival had defects, it was not that the 
Church revival had not a rightful place in the Church of England, 
which disturbed him, but simply the similarity between the de- 
fective condition, as he thought, of the Church of England, and 
the light thrown upon it by St. Leo’s treatment of the Mono- 
physite heresy, which first impaired his confidence. 

Then a personal issue entered into the Oxford Movement, in 
which there was hasty action by the English bishops, and equally 
hasty action on the part of Newman. It is not necessary here to 
recount the full story of the condemnation of Tract 90, in which 
Newman undertook to turn back the weapons of controversy em- 
ployed by English divines before him, and establish the interpreta- 
tion of the Thirty-nine Articles in a Catholic sense. He did this, 
not to impose a new doctrinal interpretation upon the Church of 
England itself, but to show those who were depending upon him 
for direction that there was legitimate standing-room for them in 
the English Church on truly Catholic ground. This document 
was utterly misunderstood and misinterpreted by the Anglican 
bishops, and compelled Newman and his friends to answer for 
their interpretation of it as a publication disloyal to the teachings 
of the Anglican Communion. His own bishop at Oxford was one 
of the first to give him trouble, and the Hebdomadal Board of the 
University, controlled by liberals who were utterly out of sympa- 
thy with the Oxford Movement, hastened with all speed possible 
to secure the condemnation of Tract 90 by the Oxford authorities. 
They were goaded on by the anger and resentment of bishops and 
clergy outside, among whom Dr. Bagot, then Bishop of Oxford, was 
foremost. Newman addressed a letter of explanation to Dr. R. 


W. Jelf, March 13, 1841, begging that Tract 90 might be candidly 
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considered, and on March 25 addressed a similar letter to the 
Bishop of Oxford, in which he set forth his own position still more 
distinctly ; but these communications amounted to nothing amid 
the fury and excitement with which men hurried on the condem- 
nation of the Tract. Two of the men most active in securing 
his condemnation were A. C. Tait, afterwards Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, aud H. B. Wilson, who twenty years later was con- 
demned for his liberal opinions as one of the authors of “ Essays 
and Reviews.” Newman stood no chance amid the excitement 
that then prevailed. The Tracts were suspended, but the Move- 
ment was simply arrested in its development, and the “ British 
Critic,” which had also been Newman’s organ, was continued, 
though the editorship was placed in the hands of Thomas Mozley, 
his brother-in-law, the principal contributors being Oakeley and 
Ward, both of whom now came out more distinctly than before 
in favor of Roman Catholic positions. 

This was a very critical time in the Oxford Movement. The 
early promoters, Keble, Pusey, and Isaac Williams, stood loyally 
by it, and no one doubted their integrity ; but Newman soon re- 
tired from active work in the University, and established himself 
in Littlemore, which is a suburb of Oxford, where he gave himself 
to studious work, and again met the ghosts of doubt, as to the 
Catholic character of the Church of England, that had visited 
him before he wrote Tract 90. While the Movement was held 
back from positive publications authorized by Newman, to use 
Cardinal Newman’s words, “a new school of thought was rising, 
as is usual in doctrinal inquiries, and was sweeping the original 
part of the Movement aside, and was taking its place.” It con- 
sisted of eager, acute, resolute minds, who had heard much of 
Rome, and who cut into the original Movement at an angle, and 
then set about turning it in a new direction. It is here that 
W. G. Ward, who says Cardinal Newman “was never High 
Churchman, never a Tractarian, never a Puseyite, never a New- 
manite,” represents the changed current or direction. F. W. 
Faber, J. B. Dalgairns, John B. Morris, James Anthony Froude, 
Frederick Oakeley, and Charles Seager now became prominent. 
All these men at the time, excepting Froude, represented Rome- 
ward tendencies, and Oakeley was in the Roman Church, as was 
also Ward, before even Newman got there. Newman’s bridge, 
called the Via Media, had broken down as a working theory 
through its own inconsistencies with facts, and he was at his wits’ 


end to see where the path of duty lay. He was distracted by the 
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way things were going. The condemnation of Tract 90 caused 
him to be distrusted by those who were not his immediate follow- 
ers, and the new turn of the Movement made him responsible for 
Roman teaching to which he did not really consent. His feeling 
is truthfully set forth in the “ Apologia.” At the same time two 
influences were operating on his own thought. One was, whether 
the Catholic principles which had been the true motive of the 
Oxford Movement, and which were fully embodied in Tract 90, 
could find room in the present authoritative teaching of the Church 
of England ; and the other was, whether, even if this were accepted, 
the English Church was not in a fatal condition of schism toward 
the Church Universal. It must be remembered that Newman at 
this time had not seriously thought of joining the Church of Rome. 
He was holding back within safe lines in the Church of England, 
and trying to control a company of impulsive men and women who 
had taken him for their leader, and whose vagaries of thought and 
action were a constant disturbance to him. He says at this period : 
“From the end of 1841, I was on my deathbed as regards my 
membership in the Anglican Church, though at the time I became 
aware of it only by degrees.” It took him four years to see his 
way clear to reception into the Church of Rome, and even then 
he was hardly a willing convert. All his ties, all his thought, all 
his plans, were in the Church of England. Sir William Palmer, in 
his additions to the “ Narrative of Events,” blames Newman for 
impatience at his condemnation by the Anglican Church, and cites 
the condemnation of Pusey in 1843, and his subsequent vindica- 
tion, as an example that Newman might have followed with equal 
grace and inward satisfaction. But Sir William will find, on 
reading the biography of William George Ward, and comparing it 
with certain passages in the “* Apologia,” that Newman’s case was 
entirely different from Pusey’s. The latter never doubted that 
the Anglican body was a true part of the Catholic Church, and 
Newman did doubt it; indeed, this was the fountain-head of all 
his troubles. 

This brings us to the new element which was introduced by 
W. G. Ward, who, as Dr. Jowett says, “had never had any hope 
of finding the way of truth or of life through philosophy, and the 
want of some guide was a practical necessity to him, without 
which he could neither have clearness of thought nor consistency 
in action.” He differed from Newman in being unable to depend 
upon himself in points where authority is needed. He had no 
imagination and no historical sense. He depended upon the 
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authority of another mind, and his English Churchmanship meant 
that Newman had applied his best thought to these questions, and 
could not be mistaken in his positions. In points of history, in 
matters of fact, in questions of reason, he leaned on Newman, not 
on that candid and deliberate examination of vital subjects which 
every reasonable and gifted man is bound to make for himself. 
Dr. Jowett strikes the keynote of Ward’s mental and spiritual 
position, and states it frankly, in the following remark: “ I think 
that he was led to join the Roman Catholic Church chiefly for two 
reasons: (1) By a logical necessity, because such a step seemed 
to be the natural conclusion of premises which he had held for 
several years, and in favor of which he had always been arguing 
with himself. 2. But he had also another feeling. For the world, 
and especially for himself, there seemed to him to be a need of 
some authority to which they could resign themselves unreserv- 
edly.” His unwillingness to take the trouble to verify his postu- 
lates for himself, which was constitutional, made it easy, when 
he lost confidence in Newman’s mental soundness and leadership, 
to transfer to the Roman obedience that confidence which as an 
Anglican he had reposed in one or two individuals. The stress 
of the conflict, which Newman was compelled to write a book to 
overcome, was never felt by him. He wrote, indeed, “ The Ideal 
of a Christian Church,” to justify his going to Rome, but the book 
simply expressed a foregone conclusion, and aimed to show that the 
nearer the English Church approached the Roman the nearer it 
came to the ideal of what a Christian Church ought to be. New- 
man’s book, “ The Development of Christian Doctrine,” was writ- 
ten to justify the existence of modern Roman teachings which 
were repugnant to him, and which had no witness to their exist- 
ence in primitive antiquity. Newman had to give a reason to his 
conscience and his intellect before he could act; while Ward, 
already biased toward Rome, sought the unity of the two 
churches upon the basis of the conformity of the Anglican to the 
Roman obedience. His idea was, to let the whole body of the 
Movement party go freely forward and act for some years together, 
at the end of which time he held that the free and unchecked 
development of thought in individuals would be found to have 
brought the great bulk of them in far closer accord with Rome. 
It is easy to see why the then University of Oxford should meet 
this book with cold favor, and condemn its author by taking away 
his degree, which it did early in the year 1845, his reception 
into the Church of Rome following six months later, on the 14th 
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of September. When W. G. Ward was condemned, the Oxford 
Movement, to all outward appearance, came to an ignominious 
end. The old leaders were paralyzed, and the new directors had 
proved the quality of their service by advancing toward Rome as 
rapidly as their convictions could carry them. 

It is not easy to analyze the Movement, either from the point of 
view of its promoters, or as the giving of emphasis to a special 
school of thought in the Church of England. What it seemed to 
those who were in it is one thing, and what it seems to those who 
now consider it as a whole is quite another. It has always been 
studied by partisans. Roman Catholics were thankful for it be- 
cause it brought to them men who have given a new status to the 
Roman Church in England; and the best interpretations of the 
Movement have come from Cardinal Newman, Canon Oakeley, 
and Mr. Wilfrid Ward. The fundamental ideas which were be- 
hind it, so far as they find expression in philosophy and life, are 
gathered up in Cardinal Newman’s “Grammar of Assent” and 
in Dr. W. G. Ward’s “ Philosophy of Theism,” both of which 
are intended to supply a working principle to those who believe 
in God and in Christianity, and would justify that belief on 
grounds of reason. The field which Newman undertook to cover 
as a Tractarian and as a Catholic entitles him to rank among the 
profoundest religious teachers of the century. Without the keen 
logical powers of Dr. Ward, he had the power of brooding in the 
unseen realm of ideas, among the facts of consciousness which 
supply the grounds of human reasoning, and here his philosophy be- 
came rooted in the first principles of being ; and it is here that he 
began to construct anew the processes of thought by which the belief 
in God and in Christianity could be brought home with certainty 
and power to the minds of men. Newman had the temptation to 
be an Agnostic, but through the imagination and reason the con- 
structive element in him worked toward positive results. When 
you take up his writings that are outside of special questions of 
the Church, you always find him constructive, positive, incisive, 
inspiring, and interpreting truth to the whole nature of man. This 
is his enduring claim as an English thinker. Dr. Ward had not 
Newman’s power to search out first principles, and to pioneer the 
way where others had failed, but, granted the lead of another 
mind, or the first principles of belief, he could work out with wonder- 
ful mastery of detail, and with the logical force of an intensely 
earnest and honest mind, the conclusions to which these principles 
led. His “ Philosophy of Theism ” is a faithful interpretation of 
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the theistic side of the thinking of the last fifty years, which be- 
gan with Mill and Bentham and has found its latest expression in 
Herbert Spencer, and the germs of all this are found in his first 
book, entitled ** The Ideal of a Christian Church.” Mr. Wilfrid 
Ward makes a very accurate estimate of the work which Newnian 
and his father accomplished, and has been the first to point out, 
which he does in the chapter of his book entitled “ The Oxford 
School and Modern Religious Thought,” what these two have con- 
tributed permanently to the philosophy of religious belief. Arch- 
bishop Whately contributed nothing beyond a suggestion and a 
method ; Dr. Arnold was venturing into deep water, but died be- 
fore he had thought through the questions which were coming 
up; Keble was too narrow to see things beyond a certain spiritual 
point; Pusey never had any large religious insight, and knew 
nothing of philosophy; men like Clough, Stanley, and Pattison 
never developed what their careers seemed to promise as religious 
thinkers ; and when the substance of things is considered, the two 
men who have most helped in our time, among English thinkers 
and writers, to deepen and broaden our conceptions of God and 
Christianity are Cardinal Newman and Dr. W. G. Ward. Their 
writings are of permanent value ; and though they worked chiefly 
to find their own way to the truth, they worked helpfully for all 
other fellow-searchers after the same truth. Dr. Ward has not 
the same distinction that belongs to Cardinal Newman, but, with 
all the limitations which the frankness and candor of his son re- 
veal, he wrought within limits to show that we have faculties for 
knowing God which can be trusted, and that Christianity exhibits 
itself as the perfection of moral truth and of the natural law. 
After the collapse of the Oxford Movement by the defection of 
Ward, Oakeley, and Newman to Rome, and the Romeward ten- 
dency had been clearly manifested, the Catholic party in the Eng- 
lish Church was for a time quite demoralized. Dr. Pusey was 
the only one left who had sufficient prominence in the University 
of Oxford, and commanded largely enough the confidence of 
Churchmen as a loyal son of the Church of England, to take the 
reins in hand and assume the leadership. He had himself passed 
under the ban for his famous sermon on the Real Presence two 
years before, and had patiently abided the interdict of his bishop. 
So far as the English Church was concerned, it was a difficult 
matter to gather up the loose ends of things and make headway. 
The Catholic party had primarily been organized in 1833 to with- 
stand the influence of liberals like Dr. Arnold and Archbishop 
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Whately, who in politics and religion were carrying everything 
before them. It was now a conglomerate mass of opinion, out of 
which it was difficult to tell what might come. Dr. Pusey, until 
the reaction toward Liberalism or Broad Church had reached its 
full expression in the “ Essays and Reviews ” of 1860, was the 
only man in the Church of England whose character, attainments, 
and thorough honesty of purpose combined to form a rallying 
point for the Catholic interests which had once been centred in 
Newman and Ward. What went on in the period from 1845 to 
1860, during which Dr. Pusey was the head of the Catholic party, 
will not be known to the world until Canon Liddon’s “ Memoir 
of Dr. Pusey” is published ; but it was during this period that 
the Church of England, beset by many difficulties which grow out 
of the relations of a national Church to the state, had a double 
life. The Catholic party slowly matured and concentrated its 
forces, not going forward toward Rome, not leaning too hard upon 
primitive antiquity, but vindicating Catholic positions against the 
doctrinal decisions of an ecclesiastical court controlled by the 
state, and working forward to the expression of Catholic doctrine 
in Christian worship, and the incorporation of Catholic methods in 
the religious life of the nation. No one can say that the Oxford 
Movement, thus working itself clear of Rome and acquiring a 
positive character and position, reached its full expression in the 
English Church after an ideal method, but with much misunder- 
standing, under the lead of men like Canon Carter and Dr. 
Littledale, for the verification of Catholic truth in Church doc- 
trine, and under the direction of parish priests like Dean Hook, 
Charles Lowder, and A. H. Mackonochie, with the venerable 
Father Pusey behind them, for the realization of this truth in 
practice, the Catholic school of thought has worked itself into the 
very heart of the Anglican Church, and to-day at Oxford, and even 
at Cambridge, divides with the Broad Church school the alle- 
giance of the best religious life in England. 

It is possible to-day to take a large view of the position in which 
parties or schools of thought stand toward a corporate institution 
like the Church of England, and the Oxford Movement has better 
illustrated than perhaps anything else in English religious history, 
during the present century, the attitude in which a religious body 
with historic and Catholic antecedents stands toward modern 
religious life. The problem raised at the English Reformation, 
stated in terms of philosophy, was the possibility of the combina- 
tion of Catholic authority with the freedom of the individual mind 
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and heart as controlled by the modern spirit. It was, how to 
retain the breadth, the continuity, the Catholicity, of the histori- 
eal Church in all its essentials of organization, orders, sacraments, 
and methods, and incorporate into this permanent part of the 
Church the living spirit of the society of to-day. It is in the light 
of such a broad statement as this that the Oxford Movement is to 
be justly understood in its relation to the Church of England. 
The Roman Church since the Reformation has distinctly and con- 
stantly antagonized the principles that rule in civil society. It 
has not sought to inspire the new age with the permanent prin- 
ciples of the old life, but has required the suppression of the 
individual life to fit the mould of the ecclesiastical idea. It has 
failed to organize human life in freedom under the lead of institu- 
tions. It has made the institution everything and the individual 
nothing. In this way it has failed to control modern thought, or 
give the lead to society. The modern thinking world is outside 
the Roman Church, and is destined to remain there. The lines of 
connection between the two do not exist. On the other hand, the 
mission of the Church of England in modern society has been to 
impart to it the permanent or Catholic principles which have 
always ruled in the teaching of Christianity, and to vindicate these 
principles in a philosophical method by which they are verified to 
the human reason. It was here, as has been already intimated, 
that Newman and Ward worked constructively, and have placed 
all modern Christians under debt to them. At the same time, 
men representing the better lines of rationalism, such as are illus- 
trated by following the historical and comparative methods in 
Biblical criticism and in the study of Church history, among whom 
may be named Dr. Jowett, Dean Stanley, Frederick Maurice, 
Canon Westcott, Bishop Lightfoot, and Dr. Edwin Hatch, have 
done a great deal, not so much to reaffirm ecclesiastical positions 
as to show that the permanent elements of Christianity are the 
perfection of moral truth and of natural law. Neither the Catho- 
lic nor the rational elements in the teaching of Christianity can 
be spared; and what the Oxford Movement illustrates in one 
direction, and the Broad Church Movement which has succeeded 
it illustrates in another, is that, where Christianity undertakes to 
deal constructively with the whole of human life in modern com- 
munities, the Catholic principles and the spiritual interpretation 
of life in conformity to the laws of right reason are equally im- 
portant for the incorporation of Christianity in a large and free 
way into all that is vital in modern society. 
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It is here that the Oxford Movement vindicates for itself all 
that has been claimed for it by its most ardent friends and sup- 
porters. It is a part of that process, initiated with the Reforma- 
tion, by which the people who were destined to take the lead in 
modern thought and activity have endeavored to make organized 
Christianity a part of the national consciousness, and a reality in 
its ethical and spiritual meaning to each individual. It is easy 
for the Roman Catholic to say that the Church of England lacks 
this or that; and it is easy for the free Protestant to say that the 
Anglican affirmations of Christianity are too slow for the modern 
spirit to profit by them; but it is this power on the part of a 
Church organization to hold dissimilar views or separate schools 
of thought in vigorous activity within its limits, and yet utilize 
their life and strength for a common end, which is just the charm 
and glory and power and majesty of Christianity in modern life ; 
and the lesson, above all others, which is taught by the way in 
which the Oxford Movement, with all its limitations and disap- 
pointments, has found itself a true, real, and organic part of the 
Church of England, is, that a living Christian body must hold in 
solution and without precipitation, and with the ability to use 
them for higher ends, elements which are dissimilar in character, 
and yet which have their place in the higher unity that presents 
God and Christ in relation to the whole of humanity. The Eng- 
lish Church has very grave and serious defects, and people are not 
slow in pointing them out ; at a period when statesmanship should 
have guided the Anglican bishops, and large principles should 
have ruled their conduct, they behaved like a set of schoolboys 
who are chiefly anxious to get the better of their antagonists: but 
whatever may be the defects of their treatment of Newman and 
his companions, or of the inconsistencies in which the rulings of a 
state court have involved Christian discipline and authority, the 
comprehensive movement of the Church of England, little as it 
may resemble the primitive Church in a less highly organized 
civilization, vindicates the principles by which Christianity is 
maintained in its full influence and strength in modern life; and 
the history of the Oxford Movement, viewed in its length and 
breadth, points out how a school of thought can be used, through 
a term of years, for larger ends and even greater interests than 
its original promoters ever dreamed of. 


Julius H. Ward. 


BROOKLINE, Mass. 
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WHAT IS REALITY? 


PART II. THE ANSWER OF LIFE. 


AT the close of the last article, the reader was promised a 
direct answer to our main question. Risking abruptness, there- 
fore, I will proceed at once to submit a test of reality. It is as 
follows: The necessity of LIVING the affirmation of a proposition 
shows that this proposition expresses a reality. For the sake of 
antithesis, 1 have ventured to frame my statement somewhat after 
the fashion of Mr. Spencer’s universal postulate. That postulate, 
said to be the ultimate criterion of truth, is: “ An abortive at- 
tempt to conceive the negation of a proposition shows that the 
cognition expressed is one we are compelled to accept.” We have 
already seen the impracticability of this test as applied to the 
world of concrete experiences. But it is necessary, at this point 
in the discussion, to clearly understand why it is impracticable. 

Mr. Spencer’s mistake is in attempting to apply a criterion that 
is valid within a limited sphere to the whole realm of truth. 
There is no universal test of truth, for the simple reason that all 
truth is not of the same kind. On the one hand, there is the truth 
that expresses the relations between pure abstractions ; and, on the 
other hand, there is the truth that expresses the relations between 
the concrete realities of life. When we are dealing with the former, 
the test of the non-conceivability of the opposite may be legiti- 
mately applied, because we are here concerned solely with concepts. 
We have marked off for ourselves a particular sphere of thought 
by means of definitions and postulates, and within this sphere our 
knowledge is absolute and complete. It is, so to speak, inclosed 
within walls, so that there is a perfect rebound for every proposi- 
tion. We have absolute agreements and disagreements, because 
we ourselves have made the absolute definitions to which every 
statement is referred. And the inability to conceive the negation 
of a proposition demonstrates its truth, simply because such a 
negation contradicts the definitions of the terms in which the 
proposition is stated. 

But when, on the other hand, we are dealing with the concrete 
realities of life, we are quite outside the realm of absolute agree- 
ments and contradictions. Our knowledge of the elements with 
which we have to do is, in no sense, complete. They have rela- 
tions altogether unknown to us, and the progress of knowledge is 
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continually bringing within the range of conceivability combina- 
tions that were once unthinkable. Moreover, the relations that 
are known are so differently apprehended as to make any con- 
sensus, on the ground of conceivability, impossible. The special- 
ization of knowledge does not tend to draw men of cultivation 
into such a consensus. On the contrary, it separates individuals 
and groups, and makes the theoretical inconceivabilities of one 
group the theoretical conceivabilities of another. To find a 
ground of agreement, therefore, we must retrace our steps from 
the widely extended frontiers of theoretical knowledge to that 
common experience that binds all classes of minds together. 

This course commends itself to us, not simply as the sole prac- 
ticable one, but also as the only rational one. For in referring the 
question of the truth of concrete existences and agencies back to 
life, we refer them to the sources from whence our belief in them 
has sprung. And just as we found it legitimate to test the state- 
ments of an abstract science by an appeal to conceivability, be- 
cause the whole structure of thought in such a science rests upon 
concepts, so we affirm the legitimate and necessary test of state- 
ments about the realities of life to be an appeal to Jife in which 
they have originated. 

But this account of the origin of our fundamental beliefs may 
be challenged. On what ground do we say that they have origi- 
nated in life or experience, rather than in the nature of the mind 
itself? I would reply, that the former statement is not the denial 
of the latter; it is only a more complete expression of the facts. 
The nature of the mind is not something that has been created 
outside of experience. It has been developed and made what it is 
in connection with experience, — not simply the experience of the 
individual, but also that of the race, handed on from one genera- 
tion to another. 

The process by which our convictions with regard to the reality 
of things have come to be what they are may be studied to ad- 
vantage in the developing mind of a child. Every infant has to 
find out for himself that there are solid things that he cannot 
walk through, forceful things that he must avoid to escape injury. 
In short, by an unending series of encounters with the external 
world he learns to respect it, and to govern himself with reference 
to agencies that rigidly hold their own. At the same time, he 
learns his own powers. In his conflicts with things, the growing 
boy discovers that, within certain limits, he can become their 
master. Ifa solid thing is not too heavy he can remove it. 
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Though he cannot crack a nut with his hands or with his teeth, 
he learns that he can attain his object by compelling a stone to 
assist him. The most real things of the world to him are the 
things that can do something. To his thinking the atmosphere is 
nothing because he discovers no resistance from it. But the wind 
is decidedly something because it can blow his hat off; and he 
also is something because he can run after it and put it on again. 

It is the same with the mature man. He continually increases 
the range of his knowledge of real things, and of their relations, 
by experimenting; and though he can greatly assist himself in 
this by the use of analogies, it is to experience that he must 
always come back for the verification of his analogically conceived 
hypotheses. 

A little reflection will convince us that the tenacity with which 
we hold to the belief in the reality of things, as against the 
skeptical argument of the idealist, and to the reality of mind as 
against the skepticism of the physical realist, is a tenacity not 
born of argument. For if it were born of reasoning it would 
also succumb to reasoning; and we have already seen that the 
destructive argument is just as good as the constructive. Kant 
states only the truth when he says: “ If any one could free him- 
self entirely from all considerations of interest, and weigh without 
partiality the assertions of reason, attending only to their con- 
tent irrespective of the consequences which follow them, he would 
live in a state of continual hesitation. To-day he would feel con- 
vinced that the human will is free; to-morrow, considering the 
indissoluble chain of nature, he would look on freedom as a mere 
illusion, and declare nature to be all-in-all. But if he were called 
to action, the play of the merely speculative reason would disap- 
pear like the shapes of a dream, and practical interest would 
dictate his choice of principles.” ! 

As matter of fact, we do continually obey the dictation of the 
practical interests of life; and in so doing, we recognize an au- 
thority more forceful, more arbitrary than that of reason. This 
same authority, and no other, it is that, in the face of all skeptical 
objections, holds us faithful to the postulates of common realism. 
For however closely beset with reasons for denying one of these 
postulates, we know, even in the very moment of our faltering, that 
if, for the sake of argument, we pronounce it to be unreal, we shall 
presently be compelled to dishonor our words by our acts. Let 
us observe further, that the degree of our conviction with regard 

1 Critique of Pure Reason, p. 982. Bohn’s ed. 
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to the reality of anything is measured by the extent to which it 
enters into life. 

It has probably already occurred to the reader that our test of 
reality is one that admits only of a restricted application. As to 
the reality of some things it will give only an uncertain answer, 
and as to the reality of others it will give no answer at all. But 
we are not looking for a universally applicable test, but only for 
one that is true in so far as it is applicable. If we can get a 
foundation for reality, a few ultimate data, it is all we ask. 

We have compressed our statement of reality into four propo- 
sitions, which we assumed to be universally held by unsophisticated 
men.! And if now we inquire why there is universal assent to 
these particular propositions, I think we must acknowledge that 
it is because all men are obliged daily to Jive the affirmation of 
them. The truth of this may not be equally apparent with regard 
to all four of our postulates ; and for the sake of making sure that 
it is as true of one as of another, it may be worth while to examine 
the grounds on which the assumption is based. To simplify the 
matter we may reduce our four propositions to two, as follows : — 

First, The external world, known to us through our senses, is 
a world of real agencies that act and react upon us. Second, 
The human mind is a real originating cause, which to some ex- 
tent modifies and directs itself and external agencies. 

It might, at first sight, seem sufficiently clear that daily life in- 
volves the necessity of living the affirmation of both these propo- 
sitions. But there is this difference between them: when the 
necessity of living the latter is called in question, the reaffirma- 
tion of it is less decisive and absolute than it is in the case of the 
former. It is more clearly seen that the former abuts, so to 
speak, on substantial, permanent things. The latter seeks first its 

erification in a complex process which presents a more yielding 
front to skepticism. When, for instance, a philosopher, in denial 
of the reality of the external world, proves satisfactorily to him- 
self that a precipice has no existence except as a subjective phe- 
nomenon, the possibility or impossibility of living, his denial may 
be quickly demonstrated by ascending to the roof of his house 
and walking off into space. But when the physical realist denies 
the distinctive reality of mental causation, we do not so quickly 
bring matters to a reductio ad absurdum. 

1 These propositions are as follows : First, I exist. Second, There exists, in 
time and space, a world external to myself. Third, I can produce changes 


in myself and in the external world. Fourth, Changes take place in me, and 
in that world, of which I am not the author. 
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As the agency in question is a subjective one, we are easily 
drawn into the analysis of self-consciousness for the determina- 
tion of the controversy. We are told that effects apparently 
produced through the agency of mind are in reality produced by 
purely physical causes, — causes that are lost to consciousness 
because of their complexity. And in the dazed contemplation of 
this complexity we ourselves get lost. The wielder of physical 
necessities fixes us with his eye and holds us as with a spell. He 
bewitches our judgment with the tale of transformations so mani- 
fold and intricate that any impossibility is made to seem possible. 
But under this spell we need not remain. The appeal to experi- 
ence is just as open to us for the decision of this question as for 
the demonstration of the reality of the things of the external 
world; and the answer it will give is just as decisive. Let us 
see just what it is that we affirm, and what it is also that the 
physical realist denies. 

The belief that the mind has a unique power of influencing 
the course of events is often so stated as to constitute a palpable 
absurdity. When, for instance, the will is said to be absolutely 
untrammeled, the deliverances of experience are disregarded as 
much as when its freedom is altogether denied. What life really 
testifies is that the soul has the power of modifying both itself 
and external events to some extent. Unconscious habit and 
routine, in response to a proximately uniform environment, con- 
stitute the largest part of every man’s life; and it is only when 
we come to that smaller part, where routine is interrupted, that 
we recognize ourselves as free, intelligent agents. Much of that 
which is now almost mechanical had, without doubt, its origin in 
that which was conscious and deliberate. Conscious self-deter- 
mination first constructed much of the machinery that has subse- 
quently run almost without consciousness. But, so far as current 
experience is concerned, it is only in a small part of life that we 
are actively engaged in modifying, with set purpose and by a 
purely spiritual agency, ourselves and the course of events. 

Now, the position of the physical. realist involves the uncondi- 
tional denial of purposive or spiritual modification in any part of 
life. There can be no half way about it. It is not unfrequently 
the case that those who deny the freedom of the will, in deference 
to the mechanical view of things, seek to evade the consequences 
of their denial when they confront the problem of moral respon- 
sibility. The will is held to be powerless to withstand the im- 
pulses that urge to immediate action, but, at the same time, it is 
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said that men are responsible for their actions, because they can 
exercise control over the first springs of thought and will by the 
direction of the attention. But this is only to temporize with the 
mechanical tyrant of thought. At whatsoever point exerted, and 
whether weak or strong, the power of the spirit to control and 
modify events is the same power. If it is recognized as existing 
at all, in any nook or corner of human life, a principle is affirmed 
that cannot be tolerated by the law of energy, as an exhaustive 
expression of the powers that be. It is impossible, therefore, for 
us to live our lives as responsible beings, or to treat others as if 
they were responsible for their choices and actions, without living 
the affirmation of the proposition that mind is, to some extent, 
an independent cause of events. 

Nor is it alone within the realm of morals that the denial of 
mind as an independent cause can be brought to the test of life. 
For, as we have already shown, to interpret the whole world from 
the standpoint of the law of the persistence of force makes it 
necessary to exclude from reality not only the power of moral 
choice, but equally the power of effecting any modification in 
events through what we call purposive action. All that element 
in life which this word purposive expresses is, from the mechan- 
ical standpoint, pure illusion. 

This position is not, as a rule, unreservedly stated by the 
physical realists ; but Professor Huxley has no reserves in this 
matter. He distinctly declares that consciousness has absolutely 
no power of modifying the course of events. ‘The conscious- 
ness of brutes,” he says, ‘would appear to be related to the 
mechanism of their body, simply as a collateral product of its 
working, and to be as completely without any power of modifying 
that working as the steam-whistle which accompanies the work of 
a locomotive engine is without influence upon its machinery. 
Their volition, if they have any, is an emotion indicative of 
physical changes, not a cause of such changes.” What is true of 
brutes, Professor Huxley continues, is equally true of men. We 
are “conscious automata” ... “parts of the great series of 
causes and effects which, in unbroken continuity, composes that 
which is, and has been, and shall be, the sum of existence.”! In 
another connection we find the following: ‘‘ Any one who is ac- 
quainted with the history of science will admit that its progress 
has, in all ages, meant, and now more than ever means, the ex- 
tension of what we call matter and causation, and the concomitant 


1 Science and Culture, pp. 243 and 246. 
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gradual banishment from all regions of human thought of what 
we call spirit and spontaneity.” } 

I have quoted this last passage in addition to the first one, 
because it is more sweeping and absolute in its statement. There 
can be no controversy about this. Every form of what we call 
mental efficiency is denied. Intelligence enables us to be specta- 
tors of what is passing in the machines we call ourselves; but it 
gives us no power whatever of influencing the course of events. 

It is needless to say that every one of us is daily living the 
affirmation of that which this view of things denies. All that 
part of our life which transcends that of the baser tribes is the 
direct outcome of the belief that we can shape events to our neces- 
sities and desires. We are civilized beings because we have this 
belief. But this is not all. Because of our consciousness and 
intelligence we are able to conceive the possibility of living the 
opposite, and of putting it to the test of experience. Just as we 
may question the reality of the external world by trying to live 
the refutation of it in some specific case, receiving the answer in 
the diminution of life and well-being, according to the measure of 
the experiment ; so also may we test the reality of our power to 
intelligently influence events by becoming for a time mere specta- 
tors of them. The same experiment will do for both cases. 

We will have two philosophers, the one an idealist, the other a 
physical realist. They are walking upon the railway track, ab- 
sorbed in discussion, when suddenly they perceive an express train 
bearing down upon them. I challenge you, exclaims the realist, 
to demonstrate the unreality of the things of the external world by 
not leaving this track. And I challenge you, returns the idealist, 
to demonstrate the truth of your belief that we have no power 
of intelligently influencing events by becoming a mere spectator 
of them and remaining where you are. For humanity’s sake we 
will have it that our philosophers, though deeply attached, each to 
his own skepticism, is yet more fond of life, and therefore that 
they withdraw in time to demonstrate the necessity of living the 
affirmative of that which they theoretically deny. 

But some one will say: “This is not philosophy at all, it is 
mere Philistinism. You have not untied the knot, you have cut 
it. You have not solved our difficulty by reason, you have simply 
refused to reason. After many words, you have brought us 
back to the place whence we set out; and as an answer to the 
question ‘ What is reality?’ you offer us two contradictory state- 


1 The Fortnightly Review, February, 1869. 
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ments which we must accept on peril of our lives.” Now I cannot 
complain that this criticism is unjust, in view of what has hitherto 
been developed. It is very true that the test of reality offered 
is not a philosophical but a practical one. It is not addressed 
to reason. It is rather the knock-down argument of facts, — an 
argument with which science, at least, cannot quarrel. We have 
not yet begun to philosophize. We have been seeking a founda- 
tion for philosophy in a substratum of reality; and we have 
found it, where alone it can be found, in experience. But now 
we are ready to enter upon the justification of our acceptance 
of these two propositions from a rational point of view. 

To begin with, then, we deny altogether the affirmation that 
the two aspects of reality in question are the proved contradic- 
tions of each other. At the beginning of this article we showed 
why Mr. Spencer’s test of reality was impracticable ; and now I 
ask the reader to look a little further and see that the error that 
lurks in the “ universal postulate” is also the underlying error of 
all the negations of physical realism. It was shown that it is im- 
pessible to have exhaustive, absolute truth except when we are deal- 
ing with pure abstractions; and therefore that it is only within 
the realm of the formal sciences, like mathematics and logic, that 
we can have absolute agreements and contradictions. When we 
are dealing with concrete things and their relations to each other 
we are never in possession of anything more than partial truths. 
We have not fathomed, and cannot fathom, all the possibilities of 
anything. It is, therefore, continually happening to us that the 
discovery of new relations changes for us the homogeneous into 
the heterogeneous, and the harmonious into the discordant. By 
the same means, also, our discords are transformed into har- 
monies, order is substituted for confusion, and agreements appear 
in the place of contradictions. 

We can never say that one concrete fact of experience neces- 
sarily excludes another. For although we cannot harmonize them, 
it is always possible that new facts coming in between these two 
which are contrasted may show that what appear to be contradic- 
tory phenomena are in truth the complementary parts or functions 
of a many-sided reality, not fully known to us. As Lotze very 
truly says: “‘ The word thing indicates, so far as known to us, noth- 
ing other than the performances which we expect from what we 
call things as evidence of their reality.” 1 But the performances 
of things are as manifold and as varied as their relations. Hence 
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we may confidently affirm that the thing of our imaginations is 
never the absolutely real thing, though some of the relations which 
it sustains to us and to other things are truly known and stand as 
realities. 

So also when we come to classify these relations, linking them 
together in orderly combinations which we call laws, the result, no 
matter how broad in extent, cannot be an exhaustive statement of 
reality, but only of certain aspects of it reduced to order. As Judge 
Stallo puts it: “ A particular operation of thought never involves 
the entire complement of the known or knowable properties of a 
given object, but only such of them as belong to a definite class of 
relations. In mechanics, for instance, a body is considered simply 
as a mass of determinate weight and volume (and in some cases 
figure), without reference to its other physical or chemical proper- 
ties. In like manner each of the other departments of knowledge 
effects a classification of objects upon its own peculiar principles, 
thereby giving rise to different series of concepts in which each 
concept represents that attribute or group of attributes — that 
aspect of the object — which it is necessary, in view of the ques- 
tion in hand, to bring into view.” ! 

From these considerations, Stallo argues, it is apparent that 
each of our concepts of a given object is a term or link in a 
special series or chain of abstractions; and iurther, that these 
chains or series, which are innumerable, not only vary in kind, but 
are also divergent in direction, so that the scope and the import 
of any particular concept must always be dependent on the num- 
ber and the nature of the relations with reference to which the 
classification of objects has been effected. From this, also, it is 
clear that all our thoughts of things are fragmentary and symbol- 
ical representations of realities whose thorough comprehension, in 
any single mental act or series of acts, is impossible. 

These are general truths; but the application of them to our 
problem is not difficult. We have two controversies with phys- 
ical realism. First, on account of the assumption that the me- 
chanical realities of the world are the contradiction of its spirit- 
ual realities ; and, second, on account of the claim that one of 
these realities as genuine is able to suppress the other as spurious. 
The above general truths show us that both of these assumptions 
are errors, and that they have their root in one and the same 
misconception ; that is, the false idea that the human mind occu- 
pies such a central position with regard to the known elements of 
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the universe that it is possible for it to gather them up in a single 
series, or, in other words, organize them into one harmonious and 
logical whole. 

It is not difficult to see that the group of relations which yields 
the mechanical conception radiates from an entirely different 
centre from that which gives us the conception of the power of 
the human spirit to modify the mechanical order. The former 
regards things in their relation to an abstract principle which we 
call force. The latter regards things in their relation to an ab- 
stract principle which we call spirit. They cannot agree with 
each other, they cannot contradict each other. One cannot be the 
proof of the other, but no more can it be its disproof. They are 
on different planes ; and how many or how deep may be the strata 
of reality lying between these two we cannot guess. The unmis- 
takable and all-important fact is that they coexist in experience. 
And the circumstance that they cannot be brought into one, that 
we cannot understand how they are complementary, that they even 
appear to be contradictory, is not a matter for wonder tous. It 
is just what we ought to expect. 

It is what we ought to expect in view of that conception, ac- 
cepted equally by theology and science, that the universe is an 
organic whole, dependent upon a central controlling principle or 
being. If it is assumed that, as viewed from this central posi- 
tion, the cosmos presents the appearance of absolute order and 
perfect harmony, it follows, necessarily, that when viewed from 
an extremely one-sided position, treated as the centre, —a posi- 
tion like that occupied by the latest product of evolution, man, — 
the appearance of things must be the reverse of harmonious. 

But, it may be objected, this proves, or rather assumes, too 
much. If we are so far removed, by reason of our position, from 
the possibility of grasping the harmony of the universe, how is it 
that we have been able to reduce so large a number of its ele- 
ments to harmony? Instead of finding two great divisions of 
thought opposed to each other, we ought to detect innumerable 
discrepancies and impossibilities. This certainly seems a reason- 
able consideration, but it does not weaken our position. Our an- 
swer to it is, that what we ought to find is just what we do find. 
Our experience, and even our science, is full of just such con- 
trarieties as that which makes mental causation appear to be the 
antithesis of physical causation; and our basis for reality is not, 
in truth, twofold, but manifold. 

In any comprehensive structure of thought which we build for 
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ourselves, we have to arch over not one space, but many spaces, 
whose depth we cannot fathom. How can motion be transferred 
from one body to another? How can any one atom of matter 
act upon any other? These questions are equally unanswerable 
with that which asks how mind can act upon matter. When we 
ignore these questions, taking the facts which they challenge for 
granted, this is not because everybody understands all about them, 
or because they are too simple to require an explanation, — but 
because physical science cannot touch them ; they are not in its 
plane of operations. And if it seems to us that science has 
made the problem any more intelligible by such a phrase as the 
“homogeneity of matter,” we are simply deceiving ourselves with 
words. We mistake a mere statement for an explanation. 

As Lotze remarks: “ Though it needs but little study of phys- 
ical science to teach us that all forms of action and reaction be- 
tween substance and substance are equally obscure, it has yet be- 
come a habit, hardly to be overcome, to look upon the mutual in- 
fluence of body and soul as a particular and exceptional case, in 
which unfortunately, and contrary to our expectations, that will 
not become clear which in every example of merely physical 
action is perfectly intelligible.” ? 

But what shall we say of those great generalizations of science 
that disclose the universality of certain principles? Does not 
the verification of a law like that of the attraction of gravitation, 
or that of the persistence of force, prove that we are capable of 
reaching the ultimate truth of the relations of things? Does not 
every such law of universal application bring us nearer to the 
goal of a perfectly harmonized conception of the cosmos? On 
the contrary, the addition of each generalization increases the 
number of connected views of the universe that hold together 
when considered each by itself; but which, as related to one an- 
other, refuse to be reconciled. 

As we have already seen, each one of these is a series of ab- 
stractions that regards only certain peculiar characteristics in the 
objects with which it deals. The farther we push any series of 
abstractions, therefore, the more isolated is the result reached, — 
isolated both as regards all forms of concrete reality, and also as 
regards other extreme generalizations. The series of relations 
which it reduces to a law may be coextensive with the universe ; 
but the very fact that it is the outcome of the last results of ab- 
straction shuts this particular series up to itself. 


1 Microcosmus, vol. i. p. 278. 
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This may seem to the reader to be a harmless assault of purely 
metaphysical reasoning upon the firmly-compacted, deeply-laid 
foundations of physical science. We have heard so much about 
the exactness of modern science, about its carefulness to criticise 
and prove every step, and we have been told so many times that 
it is a perfectly consistent and harmonious whole, that an attempt 
to prove by abstract reasoning that it ought to be disjointed and 
self-contradictory may seem worthy of a smile rather than serious 
attention. But here, as once before, our answer is that just what 
ought to be, for the justification of our reasoning, is. Modern 
science is not a consistent whole. It is self-contradictory at its 
foundations. Each series of abstractions which gives rise to what 
we call a law of nature, though it may be a wonder of precision 
in itself, is hopelessly in conflict with other generalizations of 
science that seem to be equally well-grounded. 

This has been set forth with startling clearness in the volume! 
from which I have already quoted ; and though it is impossible, 
in short compass, to produce the impression that results from a 
careful study of it, I will, for the sake of illustration, try to set 
before the reader some of the conflicts of thought which it exposes 
to view. 

Fundamental to the mechanical theory of the universe is the 
assumption that the ultimate atoms of mass are equal and per- 
fectly homogeneous. This is a corollary from the proposition 
that all the diversities in nature are caused by motion. But over 
against this most essential part of the mechanical theory we have 
to place a fundamental law of chemistry, — the so-called law of 
Avogadro, or Ampére, which, we are told by Professor Cooke, 
*‘ now holds the same place in chemistry that the law of gravita- 
tion does in astronomy.” It is as follows: Equal volumes of all 
substances, when in the state of gas, and under like conditions, 
contain the same number of molecules? 

It follows from this that the weights of the molecules must be 
in proportion to the specific gravities of the gases. But the spe- 
cific gravities of the gases are different. Having, therefore, 
different weights to apportion among the same number of mole- 
cules in different gases, we are forced to the conclusion that the 
molecules of one gas weigh more than those of another. As thus 
stated, it might appear that this difference is true only of compound 
chemical molecules. But as some substances are monatomic, and 


1 Concepts of Modern Science, by J. B. Stallo. 
2 The New Chemistry, by Professor J. P. Cooke, p. 13. 1888. 
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some others have molecules consisting of the same number of 
atoms, it follows that the ultimate atoms themselves are of differ- 
ent weights. Here, then, we have a contradiction surely not less 
startling than that which makes the doctrine of the persistence of 
force the contradiction of the belief in mental causation. But 
this does not stand alone. 

A second fundamental assumption of the mechanical theory is 
that the elementary units of mass are absolutely hard and in- 
elastic. This is at the same time a necessary postulate of the 
atomo-mechanical theory, and a necessary antithesis of the doc- 
trine of the conservation of energy or persistence of force. 
Elasticity cannot be a characteristic of simple atoms, because all 
elasticity involves motion of parts. The concept elastic atom is, 
Professor Witwer affirms, “a contradiction in terms.” But, on 
the other hand, Sir William Thomson says we are forbidden, by 
the modern theory of the conservation of energy, to assume in- 
elasticity, or anything short of perfect elasticity, of the ultimate 
molecules, whether of ultra-mundane or mundane matter.” 

The necessity here referred to is imposed upon science by what 
is known as the kinetic theory of gases. In the light of this 
theory a gaseous body is a swarm of innumerable solid particles 
incessantly moving about with different velocities in rectilinear 
paths of all conceivable directions, the velocities and directions 
being changed by mutual encounters at intervals, which are short 
in comparison with ordinary standards of duration, but indefinitely 
long as compared with the duration of the encounters. Now, if 
these particles were wholly inelastic, or imperfectly elastic, the 
motion must soon come to an end. 

Stallo draws attention to the fact that distinguished advocates 
of the kinetic hypothesis have taxed their ingenuity in the search 
of methods for the extrication of the mechanical theory from the 
dilemma in which it is thus involved. But, after passing in 
review the most notable efforts made in this direction, he reaches 
the following conclusion: “The difficulty, then, appears to be 
inherent and insoluble. There is no method known to physical 
science which enables it to renounce the assumption of the perfect 
elasticity of the particles whereof ponderable bodies and their 
hypothetical imponderable envelopes are said to be composed, 
however clearly this assumption conflicts with one of the essential 
requirements of the mechanical theory.” } 

Again, according to the mechanical theory, motion, like mass, 
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is indestructible and unchangeable ; it cannot vanish and reappear. 
There is, therefore, no such thing as potential energy. All energy 
is, in reality, kinetic. But, as in the former case, “modern sci- 
ence peremptorily refuses its assent. It asserts that all, or nearly 
all, physical changes in the universe are mutual conversions of 
kinetic and potential energies; that energy is incessantly stored 
as virtual power and restored as actual motion.” To make this 
clear, our author briefly reviews the history of the doctrine of 
the persistence of force, and shows that it has been, in effect, a 
progressive abandonment of the proposition that all potential 
energy is, in reality, kinetic. 

These examples are, perhaps, enough to illustrate our point. 
But I will adduce one other, which may prove the most impressive 
of all, because of our familiarity with the law involved. There 
can hardly be any question as to the preéminence, among scien- 
tific discoveries, of that one of Sir Isaac Newton generally called 
the law of the attraction of gravitation. In one view this law 
may be said to be the central principle of modern science. 
Chemistry, as a science of weights, is built upon it as really as 
astronomy and physics. What, then, shall we make of the fact 
that it is, in another aspect, the absolute contradiction of the fun- 
damental postulates of scientific thought? — that it refuses all 
classification with other known physical forces as absolutely as 
the concept spirit ? 

A postulate of the mechanical theory universally accepted by 
physicists has been that all physical action is by impact. The 
elementary units of mass are absolutely inert, therefore a mass 
can have motion induced in it only by contact with another mass. 
In short, there are in nature no pulls but only thrusts. All force 
is not merely vis impressa, but vis a tergo. There cannot be any 
such thing, therefore, as action at adistance. The reason for this 
is set forth substantially as follows by Professor Challis. There is 
no other kind of force than pressure by contact of one body with 
another. This hypothesis is made on the principle of admitting 
no fundamental ideas that are not referable to sensation and ex- 
perience. It is true that we see bodies obeying the influence of 
an external force, as when a body descends toward the earth by 
the action of gravity ; so far as the sense of sight informs us we 
do not in such cases perceive either the contact or the presence of 
another body. But we have also the sense of touch or of pres- 
sure by contact, for instance, of the hand with another body ; and 
we feel in ourselves the power of causing motion by such pressure. 
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The consciousness of this power and the sense of touch give a 
distinct idea, such as all the world understands and acts upon, as 
to how a body may be moved. And the rule of philosophy which 
makes personal sensation and experience the basis of scientific 
knowledge, as they are the basis of the knowledge that regulates 
the common transactions of life, forbids recognizing any other 
mode than this. When, therefore, a body is caused to move with- 
out apparent contact and pressure of another body, it must still 
be concluded that the pressing body, although invisible, exists ; 
unless we are prepared to admit that there are physical operations 
which are and ever will be incomprehensible to us.”’ 1 

This aspect of the law of gravitation attracted great atten- 
tion when it was first formulated, and called out the severest 
criticisms and opposition from Newton’s contemporaries. ‘“ It is 
interesting,” Stallo remarks, “to note the energy with which the 
philosophers and mathematicians of his day protested against the 
assumption of physical action at a distance. Huygens did not 
hesitate to say that ‘ Newton’s principle of attraction appeared to 
him absurd.’ Leibnitz called it ‘an incorporeal and inexplicable 
power.’ John Bernoulli denounced the two suppositions of an 
attractive faculty and a perfect void as revolting to minds accus- 
tomed to receiving no principles in physics save those which are 
incontestable and evident.” Among later physicists, Euler ob- 
served that the action of gravity must be due either to the inter- 
vention of a spirit or to that of some subtle material medium 
escaping the perception of our senses ; and his rival, D’ Alembert, 
classified gravity as one of the causes productive of motion, whose 
real nature is to us entirely unknown, in contradistinction to 
action by impact, of which we have a clear mechanical conception. 

This contrariety between the doctrine of gravitation and the 
accepted principles of physics was as clearly seen by Newton as 
by any of his critics; and he repeatedly and emphatically dis- 
owned the implications which his formula seemed to involve. He 
carefully explained that the foree which urges bodies in their cen- 
tral approach was to him a purely mathematical concept, involv- 
ing no consideration of real and primary physical causes. “ It is 
inconceivable,” he says, “that inanimate brute matter should, 
without the mediation of something else which is not material, 
operate upon and affect other matter, without mutual contact. . . . 
That gravity should be innate, inherent, and essential to matter, 
so that one body may act upon another at a distance, through a 

1 Concepts of Modern Physics, p. 56. 
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vacuum, without the mediation of anything else by and through 
which their action may be conveyed from one to another, is to me 
so great an absurdity that I believe no man, who has in philo- 
sophical matters a competent faculty of thinking, can ever fall 
into it. Gravity must be caused by an agent acting constantly 
according to certain laws; but whether this agent be material or 
immaterial, I have left to the consideration of my readers.”! In 
another connection he says: “ The reason of these properties of 
gravity I have not as yet been able to deduce; and I frame no 
hypotheses.” 

Have later physicists made any advance upon this position? 
In one sense they have, for they have made many hypotheses. In 
some of these gravitation is referred to the wave motion of an 
elastic interstellar and interatomic fluid similar to, or identical with, 
the luminiferous ether; but the criticism of Arago is considered 
fatal to these. It is briefly summed up as follows: “ If attraction 
is the result of the impulsion of a fluid, its action must employ a 
finite time in traversing the immense spaces which separate the 
celestial bodies.” This is fatal, because it is demonstrable that 
the action of gravity is instantaneous. There have been also im- 
pact theories. But the only one of these seriously discussed by 
modern physicists and astronomers, that of Le Sage, has been 
conclusively set aside by the criticism of Clerk Maxwell. 

We are brought, then, to this: the broadest and most fruitful 
generalization of scientific thought, the fundamental law of cos- 
mical significance, has to be stated in language which involves the 
contradiction of the mechanical theory. ‘ Every particle of mat- 
ter in the universe,” it says, “ attracts every other particle with a 
force directly proportioned to the mass of the attracting particle, 
and inversely to the square of the distance between them.” With- 
out this idea of attraction, —this conception of one body acting 
upon another at a distance, the above law could never have been 
discovered by Newton. It never could have been imagined by 
any one. When we state it, when we think it, we are just as 
much in conflict with the mechanical conception of things as when 
we think of ourselves as free agents; and when philosophy builds 
upon this latter conception as a reality it has the indorsement of 
reason no less than science has it when building on the law of 
the attraction of gravitation. In other words, the idea of mental 
causation as related to the idea of mechanical causation, presents 
no exceptional difficulties. 


1 Concepts of Modern Physics, p. 54. 
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The emphasis that has been laid upon the conflict of these two 
ideas belongs, then, not to this age but to one of narrower outlooks. 
It had its rise in the infancy of science, when the two great gen- 
eralizations, of which mind and mechanism are the expression, 
faced each other in solitary grandeur. But the progress of science 
has broken up this duality. For, instead of throwing the whole 
weight of its authority on the mechanical side, as physical realism 
assumes, it has in reality brought to light the manifold antago- 
nisms that hitherto unperceived lurked within the concept mechan- 
ism. Each great generalization, as it has taken definite form, 
has declared itself as a more or less independent aspect of the 
reality of things. It has contributed one more evidence to sup- 
port the view that the study of the external world tends not to 
the unification of our knowledge, but to the enlargement of its 
area, and to the multiplication of the points of view from which 
its reality must be contemplated. 

In the words of one who, both from the side of science and of 
philosophy, has made a profound study of this problem: “ By 
nothing but by a fatal confidence in its own infallibility can sci- 
ence be led so far astray as to attach its knowledge of complex 
series of phenomena by preference to the fewest possible axioms, 
or to the slender thread of a single principle, which causes the 
whole to fall if it gives way. Its labor will be more wisely di- 
rected if, instead of raising its structure on the sharp edge of a 
single fundamental view, and performing the marvelous feat of 
achieving the greatest possible instability by the most recondite 
means, it looks out for the broadest basis on which to build; and, 
starting modestly, traces the given facts to the proximate grounds 
of explanation required by their distinctly recognized peculiari- 
ties.” 1 

As to the rationality, then, of holding beliefs with regard to 
the world that are apparently destructive of each other, we reach 
a conclusion that may be summarized as follows: Since we are 
unable to penetrate to the essential reality of the world by ana- 
lyzing its parts, and since, as a whole of vast complexity, it far 
transcends the range of our comprehension, therefore, it is reason- 
able to reject any system which professes to deduce all our knowl- 
edge from a single scientific principle. It is reasonable to say of 
such a system that its very completeness and exclusiveness is its 
own condemnation. And, on the other hand, it is reasonable to 
believe that we make our nearest approach to reality when we 
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entertain as real a plurality of principles, or aspects of the world, 
which we are not able directly to combine into an harmonious 
whole. 
The bearing of this conclusion upon the question of our higher 
beliefs will be discussed in the next article. 
Ff. H. Johnson. 
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EDITORIAL. 


ARE OUR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES IN DANGER OF OVER- 
TRAINING ? 

In a recent public discussion of the question, How can we increase the 
number and improve the quality of the ministry ? one speaker suggested 
the possible need of returning to the more private ways of training men 
for the ministry, because of the overloading of seminary courses of study. 
The speaker did not positively advocate this reversion of method, though 
he expressed his sense of gratitude that he had acquired his own theo- 
logical education before the new departments of theological learning had 
been introduced, but he intimated that the thought of such a change was 
in the minds of not a few laymen and ministers. He also instanced the 
cease of a college student who had come to him for advice, asking whether 
it was not better for him, in view of the amount of study called for or 
offered in the curriculum of a theological seminary, to study for the 
ministry privately with some successful preacher and pastor. 

The charge of a tendency to scholasticism is a very old and a very 
common charge against theological seminaries. But the new form in 
which it is preferred may be worth considering. The present charge is 
that our seminaries are so widening their courses of study that they con- 
fuse and burden the minds of students, and especially that they prevent 
that singleness of purpose which ought to characterize the preacher of 
the gospel, and which may be expected to be fostered by study in con- 
nection with the active work of the pastorate. 

In considering this charge we have no desire to defend mere institu- 
tionalism as it may find expression in theological seminaries. Much less 
would we detract from the merits of exceptional men in the ministry, 
whose power and method is personal. We wish that there were more 
of them. Religious genius, like every other form of genius, is a law 
unto itself. ‘ Genius,” John Foster says, “lights its own fires.” There 
is nothing to be said about the man who has little or no need of bor- 
rowing light or heat. But it is quite absurd to apply the methods 
of the exceptional man to the average man. Exceptional men in the 
ministry seldom repeat their power in their disciples. They are not 
good teachers and trainers. And it is doubtless in the consciousness of 
this deficiency that when such men wish to work out in others their more 
personal ideas and plans they almost invariably resort to institutional 
methods, as was notably the case with Mr. Spurgeon, and now with Mr. 
Moody. 

Are our theological seminaries in danger of overtraining for the min- 
istry? The question is partly a question of fact and partly of judgment. 

It would be of interest, did our space allow, to show in detail the 
scope of a theological education which the founders of the older theo- 
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logical seminaries had in view. A comparison of their views with pres- 
ent attainments would determine whether we are advancing beyond the 
outlines thus traced. We can only say on this point that, taking Andover 
Theological Seminary, founded in 1808, as an example, we are astonished 
at the extent and thoroughness of the education then proposed. We 
doubt if the present curriculum of the seminary fully satisfies in these 
respects the intention of the founders. As they modestly stated their 
purpose, they hoped to make “some provision for increasing the number 
of learned and able Defenders of the Gospel of Christ, as well as of 
orthodox, pious, and zealous Ministers of the New Testament.” Samuel 
Abbot, in establishing the chair of Christian Theology, made provision 
for the more advanced work of special students in critical study, intro- 
ducing his bequest in these words: ‘‘ Whereas, the cause of Christ may 
be essentially promoted by encouraging a few young men eminently dis- 
tinguished for their talents, industry, and piety, to continue their theo- 
logical studies and literary researches at an institution, where, with the 
assistance of able professors, they may enjoy the singular advantage of 
exploring a public library abounding in books on general science, and 
richly endowed with rare and costly writings in various languages on 
subjects highly interesting to the cause of sacred truth, my will further 
is,” ete. This was in 1808. Evidently the men of that generation 
were determined to provide for themselves, and for those who should 
come after them, an educated ministry. 

But education, we are to remember, is a relative term. An educated 
ministry is such, according to its relation to the general culture of its 
time. Certainly it can at no time fall below the general intellectual 
standards. An educated minister speaks with the authority of one who 
has gained a wide and sure knowledge: otherwise he has no advantage 
over his uneducated brother who has equal faith and consecration. The 
end of preaching is not intellectual satisfaction, but rather spiritual 
nourishment. But intellectual satisfaction is one part of spiritual nour- 
ishment. The preacher cannot afford to ignore the intellect in any con- 
gregation, while in some he must beware of offending it. We suspect 
that the peculiar danger of a half-educated ministry is that of intellectual 
offense, through the attempted discussion of subjects about which the 
preacher has really nothing to say, or through superficial references to 
subjects which betray his ignorance. Certainly the greatest offenders in 
the matter of unspiritual preaching are those who continually introduce 
into their pulpits, in the way of polemic, or even tirade, subjects of cur- 
rent intellectual concern, like the authorship of the Pentateuch, or Evo- 
lution, or Socialism. Of-course sermons from this class of preachers only 
make it more difficult for well-informed persons to believe. They are 
aids to doubt, not to faith. It requires a great deal of knowledge for a 
religious teacher to know what not to say, —in other words, for him to 
know how to attend to his own business. 
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In this country, owing to its peculiar educational necessities, the intel- 
lectual obligations resting upon the ministry are very great. Most of the 
colleges and universities of the East, all of the colleges of the West, and 
a considerable number of its universities, are under the management of 
ministers. The higher teaching is becoming more and more a distinct 
profession, for which the ministry is becoming less and less qualified, 
but for one or two generations to come we may expect that the ministry 
will have a controlling influence in academical and collegiate education 
taking the country as a whole. In the training provided for the ministry 
this fact cannot be lost sight of. In the natural course of events a con- 
siderable number of the graduates of our seminaries will be called to 
collegiate work. It would be unseemly if few of them were qualified to 
enter upon it. 

But the question chiefly concerns the practical and spiritual power of 
the ministry. Does the present method make good preachers and pas- 
tors? Here the contrast is drawn, by those who bring the charge of 
overtraining, between the English and American method. The represen- 
tatives in this country of the English method are said to be more simple, 
more Biblical, more direct and fervid. The number of foreign preachers 
in the country is altogether too small for the purposes of comparison. A 
half dozen men drawn to leading pulpits decide nothing. According to 
our observation foreign preachers are interesting and effective according 
to their personal power. We have listened to some exceedingly unin- 
teresting and ineffective sermons of their general method where per- 
sonal power was wanting. Biblical preaching, so-called, depends like 
any form of Christian preaching upon the preacher’s apprehension of 
truth and upon his sympathy with men. If there were a thousand 
preachers in this country trained in the English theological schools the 
comparison of method would be worth something. The comparison in 
respect to method, drawn from the success of a very few men of per- 
sonal effectiveness, is worthless. i 

We are practically shut up in our judgment about the expediency of 
enlarging the range of theological education to the study of the effect of 
such enlargement upon the character and work of the ministry. And 
judging by this test we have no hesitation in saying that we believe in 
the moral and material effect of the wider and more thorough system. 
We believe in its effect upon personal character. Suppose that the col- 
lege student, to whom we referred at the outset, should take the more 
private course of preparation for the ministry about which he made in- 
quiry ; it is evident that he would lose not a little of the moral discipline 
which comes from facing for one’s self the questions and the problems 
which belong to the common thought of his time. He would be con- 
scious of having evaded something. There is always a private, easy, 
irresponsible way of getting into the world, but he who takes that way 
does not become the master of men; he is never the master of himself. 
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Something is always lacking in the power of sheltered faith as of shel- 
tered virtue. The great personal qualities, which in the long result are 
influential, are humility of mind, seriousness of conviction, and charity, 
and these qualities are developed under full exposure to the truth, and 
through contact with other minds in their search after the truth. 

Opinions will vary as to the precise quantity and nature of the equip- 
ment for the ministry. What is a sufficient outfit for one person may be 
quite insufficient for another. It must be remembered that theological 
seminaries cover a great variety of capacity, and of mental and spiritual 
aptitude, as well as of practical purpose. We do not see how the courses 
of study could be reduced with justice to all, though we can see how the 
general course might be made more elastic. And it must also be con- 
sidered that while the chief work of a seminary is positive and construc- 
tive, the actual furnishing of material and method, there is a subsidiary 
work which is critical and apologetic. Would any one really wish our 
seminaries to abandon this subsidiary work, to ignore the questions of 
Biblical and historical criticism, to put by philosophical inquiry, to refuse 
all attempts to adjust the church in its working ideas to the current life 
of the world? Let this be done, and it would be quickly seen how much 
this related work enters into the real equipment for the ministry. 

The student who graduates from a seminary ignorant of what the 
Bible zs, as well as of what it teaches, or of what the church is in its 
relation to society as well as in its duty to the individual, will find him- 
self wanting in a most necessary preparation for his work. 

We lament with our brethren, who question the present methods of min- 
isterial training, any failure in the ministry to accomplish the full task 
set before it, and so far as we are concerned with the course of prepara- 
tion we welcome all well considered advice, but we fail to see the remedy 
for any present insufficiency of result in the reversion to narrower 
methods, or in the reduction of the standards of a theological education. 


MISSIONARY SELF-DEVOTION. 


Is the Martyr Age of missions now past, and is it to be succeeded by 
the age of Stipendiary Missions, in which the work of preaching the 
gospel abroad shall be regulated as a business enterprise, evolving itself 
by almost mechanical methods ? . 

Some are inclined to think that the rapid development of great civic 
interests, of a much deeper reach than those which were once involved, 
of questions affecting the inmost relations of society, is likely to draft 
off into civil life the strongest minds and the most heroic characters. 
And indeed Christendom is evidently on the dividing way of a Hercules’ 
Choice. It will not long be allowed to remain on the narrowing ledge of 
semi-christianized relations which at present serves it for a resting-place, 
discouraging violence but allowing an urgency of private interest which 
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is to violence what oxidation is to combustion, corroding as effectively, 
without the grandeur of a flagrant destruction. It must either ascend 
the Christian heights whose pure air, exalting individuality, refines away 
from it all the grossness of greed, or else plunge into that abyss, in which 
the community of free brotherhood finds its infernal counterpart in the 
forced community of godless and all-coercing selfishness. As Dr. Ros- 
well D. Hitchcock has said, the application of the Epistle of James, in 
the region of social economy, is that which alone can save our civiliza- 
tion, and it is that which alone can save the present fabric of our Chris- 
tianity. It will, therefore, and it should, in the next generation, draw to 
itself much of the finest and noblest material of Christian manhood. 

Nevertheless, the endeavor to realize, in every direction and in every 
sense, the kingdom of God at home ought not to throw into the shadow, 
but ought rather to evoke into wider consciousness, the endeavor to re- 
alize the kingdom of God throughout the world. The oneness of man- 
kind, towards which all things are now working, receives its purest 
expression, its highest significance and the most powerful motive for its 
realization, in the work of the Christian missionary. We do not believe 
that the high wisdom which, three centuries ago, when Christendom was 
reeling and plunging in the shock of intestine convulsion, suffered such a 
spirit as Francis Xavier to wander off to India, and China, and Japan, 
in order to become ever since, to all the branches of our divided Chris- 
tianity, a perpetual reinforcement of spiritual strength, we do not believe 
that this high wisdom will be withheld from the various branches of the 
Church of to-day. 

Certainly we see thus far no lack of heroic men and heroic women 
among Christian missionaries. Williams, and Patteson, and Hannington, 
and Damien, are only shining examples, which the providence of Christ 
has of late singled out, for more concentrated effect, of “the virgin heart 
of obedience,” which is realized in many a hundred of the servants and 
the handmaids of God dispersed through all the world. 

It is a good thing that the light of searching criticism, sometimes un- 
kind enough, should be cast on every corner of every enterprise the 
world over. Genuineness will come out like gold ; and pretense will be 
sloughed off. And it is as unwholesome to have it imagined that every mis- 
sionary is virtute officii, holy and unworldly and self-devoted, as to have 
it imagined that every monk or friar is such. Besides factiousness and 
fractiousness, and imperiousness, and obstinate perseverance in methods 
barren of results, which have often been exemplified in the noblest men, the 
damning fault of worldly selfishness is by no means impossible. The scope 
of the missionary work is sublime. But of course it is not expected that 
every man who stands within that scope is to be sublime. In missions, 
as everywhere else, sincerity, sound judgment, and faithfulness, form the 
stock of the work. The most permanently effective missionaries, what- 
ever sublimity of qualities may have now and then flashed out in them, 
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have appeared, during most of their lives, simply as faithful toilers in a 
most honorable, but altogether human vocation. The work of a pastor 
at home, so much richer in appliances, and wrought among so much more 
highly developed consciences and intellects, will often have a far more 
distinctly ideal aspect than the work of a missionary, toiling in weariness 
to stimulate the first instincts of regenerate life. But in reading the 
unpretending reports of many German and Scandinavian and Finnish 
missionaries, who are usually of a less highly educated class than ours, 
we have often been struck with their self-devotion, of which they seemed 
unconscious, in a monotonous and outwardly most ungrateful work. They 
seem also to have an instinct of finding out fields of labor, in Africa or 
New Guinea, from which they may be expected to be soon forced away 
by broken health, or soon to sink under it, yet with no more thought of 
making a merit of this than any other soldiers. In our British race, 
assuredly, there is no less of this; and the higher accomplishments, or 
more eminent families, of many of our missionaries, often give it more 
illustration, though certainly not more reality. But read the accounts of 
our French Protestant brethren on the Zambesi. Equal grace in a Saxon, 
without the unconquerable gayety of a French temperament, could hardly 
support him through plagues whose form varies a little, but the amount 
of whose privation and monotonous misery never varies, unless it be to 
increase. ‘They remind us of their great countrywoman, the Mére Angé- 
lique, in her insect-haunted chamber, as she prosecuted her work of re- 
forming the rebellious cloistresses of Maubuisson. To contend with the 
vices of an African king is less picturesque, but not less heroic, than to 
grapple with the vices of a bold bad abbess, who torments her godly 
friend with the help of the choicest chivalry of France. There is one 
spirit of self-devotion, in all lands, and in all forms of work in every 
land, the deeper results and apprehension of which will serve to divest 
the missionary work of its singularity, and to take from it the crown of 
imaginary exemption from human stains and frailties, but which will both 
deepen and widen its efficiency. 

We have been glad to note, in recent discussions of the German Par- 
liament, that its members, most of whom have been wont to regard foreign 
missions with much contempt, give token that this tone of feeling is greatly 
changing. From all sides of the Chamber, and perhaps most emphat- 
ically of all from the Social Democrats, hostile to Christianity as they 
are, are heard ungrudging acknowledgments of “the ideal motives and 
aims ” of the missionaries, of the testimony rendered by their labors “ to 
what love and patience can effect among all races of men.” The impe- 
rial senators, absorbed as they are in the novel greatness of reconstituted 
Germany, do not imagine that it is a loss of force for Germany to send 
out her children to make known the gospel of God to the ends of the 
earth. On the contrary, they are emulously endeavoring to secure for 
the behoof of their own schemes of colonial empire the help of men who, 
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staying at home, would have been viewed by them simply as so much 
possible food for powder. 

Considering the dazzling recency of German greatness, and the vistas 
of struggle opening before it and within it, certainly inferior in momen- 
tousness to none in the world, we might think that here, at least, mission- 
ary interests would be content to suffer a temporary depression of their 
proper force, and to become ancillary to schemes of secular aggrandize- 
ment. But we are glad to notice that the heroism and the heroes of the 
kingdom of God are resolute to maintain the distinctiveness of their own 
ends, and to stand, with prophetic dignity, against even the designs and 
apparent interests of their own beloved and honored fatherland, whenever 
these cross the essential rights of the humblest races, or the way of the 
Prince of Peace. 

One thing is reasonably certain: men like Canon Taylor, whose natu- 
ral appetency for misstatement seems to be as irresistible by himself as 
that of a stone for the earth, will not be apt to move the quiet toilers for 
the kingdom of God to follow his recommendations, and to hope for the 
accomplishment of great things by attitudinizing antics, and artificial 
austerities. The Jesuits have, once for all, shown us a better way. 
Francis Xavier was willing to wear what was put upon him, whether it 
was the dirty frock of a bonze, or the gold and velvet of a grandee ; and 
to eat what was set before him, as the Saviour bids, whether it was a 
little rice, supplied out of a wooden bowl, or the sumptuous fare of a vice- 
roy’s table. In the steadfastness of his aim, and the blessedness of his 
faith, he had no time for posturing. The lofty austerity of Adoniram 
Judson’s life resulted from no thought of filling out any such fantastic 
programme as Canon Taylor propounds, but from the intensity of his 
purpose. The same is seen in William Burns, in Carey, in more men 
and more women than any one can number up except the Captain of their 
salvation. 

We ought not to contrast Stipendiary Missions with Martyr Missions. 
Peter, for himself and his family, received a stipend from the church. 
Paul chose rather, from special regards, to toil with his hands or to de- 
pend on precarious gifts of favorite congregations. But both fared 
seantly in life, and each followed his Lord in a martyr’s death. “Snug 
gentility ” is a British varnish which it is to be hoped will soon be rubbed 
off from the missionary work where this conceals the noble grain that 
is so often found beneath. And no one can disguise from himself that 
there is coming to be a restlessness, at home and abroad, over our inade- 
quate, conventional, and too straitening methods. But this hardly augurs 
a decline of missionary heroism. It seems rather to argue a brooding 
sense of vaster opportunities, of more peremptory calls, and of a new 
venturousness of faith. 
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THE DECLINE OF ACADEMICAL ORATORY. 


By academical oratory we mean the orations which used to be pro- 
nounced by eminent men during the week of college commencement. 
It was until recently the almost universal practice to provide learned 
orations under the auspices of the literary and philosophical societies of 
the colleges. These addresses were the principal feature of the public 
exercises, and there was little difficulty in securing the services of men 
distinguished in literature, philosophy, science, and statesmanship to pre- 
sent with the elaboration of precise statement, and with the advantage of 
rhetorical elegance, the results of those investigations by which their rep- 
utation had been gained. The oration before the Phi Beta Kappa or the 
Philomathean or the Athenian Society was the event of the week. But 
in nearly all of the larger colleges this custom is now much impaired, and 
even where an orator is still invited, his address, with rare exceptions, 
takes a place of secondary interest as compared with the other events of 
the week. 

The decline of academical oratory is accepted by some as a sign of 
the times. It is thought to indicate a failing appetite for public speech. 
It is believed to prove that the days of sustained and stately eloquence 
are passing away. Before such a conclusion is accepted, however, it 
should be observed that there are certain reasons quite independent of 
the changing tastes of the community at large which partly account for 
declining interest in academical oratory. 

One reason is that there are now other places better adapted than the 
college platform to the consideration of those subjects which are of large 
importance in the progress of knowledge and of public affairs. The 
formation of societies having for their exclusive object the promotion of 
learning in science, language, economics, archeology, and other branches 
of knowledge has provided a better means for discussing and disseminat- 
ing the results of investigation. All that is technical is presented at the 
meetings of these societies or in their publications, and much that is of 
general interest is brought out in the same way. This method is more 
satisfactory to specialists than the limitations of a public address in the 
midst of an academical anniversary. Even literary topics require greater 
advantage of presentation than is afforded by the college platform. 
Nothing short of a course of lectures satisfies the critic or the student. 
There is appetite enough for prolonged courses, as the ready sale of 
tickets season after season testifies. The transition from a single ora- 
tion in the middle of July to a dozen lectures in midwinter indicates 
greater thoroughness of treatment in respect to scientific, philological, 
and literary subjects, It came about thus that scarcely anything was 
left for commencement but politics. During and after the war the col- 
lege platform was eloquent and influential in impressing the duty of the 
scholar in politics, and the many claims of patriotism, on educated men. 
The academic oration held its place as long as it did because the peril and 
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need of the country made commencement a real opportunity to kindle 
the ardor of young scholars. The survival of the political address is 
found now in occasional addresses on political economy and socialism. 
In general, however, the interests which formerly centered in the college 
anniversary have been distributed to other points where they are still 
promoted by public speech as well as by the printed page. As the occa- 
sion became inadequate the oration became inappropriate, and therefore 
unreal. The real discussion of the same themes, having been transferred 
to a more ample arena, the academic oration lingers merely as the sur- 
vival of a vanishing custom. 

Another reason for the decline of academical oratory is the enlarge- 
ment of certain uses to which the opportunity of the anniversary is most 
congenial. These uses are two, the religious and the social. There is 
no lack of reality in the attitude of educated youth to religion. The 
last Sunday of the collegiate year is a fitting occasion to address the 
students on the great themes of religion. The baccalaureate sermon has 
never before held so important a place as now. The president or one of 
the professors discourses earnestly on the debt of learning to Christianity, 
on the superiority of character to mere knowledge, on the service which 
educated men of Christian spirit can render to society. There is that 
fitness of theme and of persons to occasion which creates reality. It is a 
signal opportunity for the preacher to speak his most impressive word for 
religion and for consecration. For similar reasons, a sermon during the 
same day before the religious society of the college holds its place and 
has its justification. Eminent preachers still appear, and will continue 
to appear at the public meeting of the Society of Inquiry or of the Chris- 
tian Association, although the same men can with difficulty, if at all, be 
induced to deliver a literary or philosophical oration later in the week. 
Also, social entertainments and reunions are claiming a good share of 
the time, —a highly satisfactory evolution of the college anniversary. 
Returning graduates get more good from meeting socially by classes at a 
dinner than from enduring the heat and burden of a set oration. Under- 
graduates entertaining friends of both sexes at lawn parties and spreads 
strengthen their own interest in the college, and unite it at the same time 
with the other interests of life. The most real occasion, after the reli- 
gious, is the Alumni dinner, in which the exercises culminate. Dining 
together emphasizes the social relation of those who honor the same 
Alma Mater, and the speeches usually have that spontaneity, directness, 
and humor which belong to reality. The best things are said at the dinner, 
having the advantage of appropriate setting and natural occasion. 

It cannot justly be argued, therefore, from the disappearance of formal 
orations at the commencement season, that the appetite for oratory and 
the influence of it have abated. There is still much effective speech even 


at those anniversaries, and the oration has merely sought a broader plat- 
form. 
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Similar changes in other associations of men indicate a similar evolu- 
tion. Conferences of churches for general discussion are kept alive with 
no little difficulty. Committees are perplexed to find subjects for debate 
which will awaken interest. But the deliberative assemblies of the church, 
such as councils which have a definite task, and the annual meetings of 
missionary societies which have a tangible object, are alive with interest, 
and often furnish a platform to real eloquence. A difference of religious 
opinion kindles fervid oratory. 

It is quite apparent that the uneducated mind is keenly responsive to 
public address. The influence gained by leaders of workingmen’s socie- 
ties is partly secured through pamphlets and newspapers, but chiefly 
through speeches at crowded meetings. 

It may perhaps be a question whether the educated mind is becoming 
weary of public speech and less responsive to it. This question, how- 
ever, cannot be decisively answered in view of the changing use of college 
anniversaries and the decline of academical oratory. It is undoubtedly 
true that there is increasing impatience of display in public address. 
There is a demand for directness, simplicity, and conclusive argument. 
This demand is banishing the formal, ornate, pretentious type of oratory. 
But such a change is an improvement, for it is in response to a demand 
for reality. Moreover, on proper occasions, rhetorical finish is appropri- 
ate, as in panegyrical oration, eulogy of the illustrious dead, and in pre- 
senting some of the loftiest themes of religion. 

In quiet times, when no danger threatens the nation from without, and 
no great moral issue stirs it from within, the oratory of patriotism and 
statesmanship cannot, of course, be as influential as in times of commo- 
tion. But if the occasion arises eloquence will again have a mighty sway 
over the minds of men. 

The platform changes and the form changes, but the sensation pro- 
duced by genuine oratory is not likely to be relinquished, and the power 
of the real orator over a public assembly is not likely to pass away. 





SOCIAL ECONOMICS. 


THE OUTLINE OF AN ELECTIVE COURSE OF STUDY. 


For the full outline, and for general authorities, to be used under Sec- 
tion I, see January number, pp. 85, 86. 


Section I. Tue Soctan Evotution or Lazor. 
Topic 7. Zhe Political Relations of Democracy to the Laboring 
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Democracy in America. De Tocqueville. 

Democracy and Monarchy in France. Adams. 

History of the People of the United States. McMaster. 
The American Commonwealth. Bryce. 

Democracy. James Russell Lowell. 

Constitutional History of the United States. Von Holst. 
Socialism of To-day. Laveleye. 

The Labor Movement in America. 

Progress and Poverty. Henry George. 

Wealth and Progress. Gunton. 


NortEs. 


I. Conflicting theories in regard to the relation of Political Freedom to 
Industrial Progress. 


(1.) Social equality the natural outcome of political equality. 


“ When the Declaration of Independence in the United States, and the 
French Revolution, proclaimed the sovereignty of the people, and inscribed 
the equality of men among the articles of the Constitution, the principle of 
the brotherhood of man descended from the heights of the ideal to become 
thenceforth the watchword of the radical party in every country to which the 
ideas that triumphed in America and Paris have spread. Equality of political 
rights leads inevitably to the demand for equality of conditions, that is to say, 
the apportionment of well-being according to work accomplished. Universal 
suffrage demands as its complement universal well-being ; for it is a paradox 
that the people should be at once wretched and sovereign. As Aristotle and 
Montesquieu so continually insist, democratic institutions presuppose equality 
of conditions, for otherwise the poor elector will use his vote to pass laws for 
the increase of his share of the good things of life at the expense of the 
privileged classes.” — Laveleye, “ Socialism of To-day,” Introduction, p. xx. 


(2.) Industrial progress is the cause, not the consequence, of political 
freedom. 


‘* Whatever may be, theoretically, the form of government, the political 
Sreedom — real power and influence — of the masses is always proportionate to 
their industrial prosperity and progress. Thus the political influence of the 
masses is far greater under the present European monarchies than it was 
under the ancient republics. And the political influence of the masses is 
greatest to-day in those countries where the industrial conditions — real wages 
—are the highest. The laboring classes possess more political influence 
and freedom in England under a monarchy, with higher wages, than they do 
in France under a republic with lower wages ; and there is still more real 
democracy with higher wages under a republic in America than with lower 
wages under a monarchy in England. 

“We repeat, therefore, that the popular idea that pervades the literature 
and forms the basis of the statesmanship of the period, which ascribes our 
superior civilization to our democratic institutions, and which has just been 
emphasized by an international monument in New York harbor, representing 
liberty as enlightening the world, is radically and fundamentally false. It is 
not true that our superior civilization is due to our democratic institutions ; it 
is not and never was true that liberty enlightens the world. On the contrary, 
our democratic institutions are the natural consequence of our industrial pros- 
perity and superior civilization ; and liberty, like morality, instead of en- 
lightening the world, is the golden result of the world’s being enlightened by 
the material and social progress of society. Were this otherwise, the indus- 
trial depressions which afflict the Old World would be unknown here. The 
notorious fact is that the frequency and severity of industrial depressions are 
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as great under the democracies of France and America as under the mon- 
archies of England, Germany, and Belgium.” — Gunton, “ Wealth and Pro- 
gress,” pp. 206, 207. 


II. Contrast the relative influence of the terms Liberty and Equality in 
America and France. 


See De Tocqueville, “‘ Democracy in America,” Book IT. chap. i. 


III. The United States as the chief example of a democracy is to be 
studied in connection with the modifying influences which have 
affected the conditions of labor. 


(1.) The valuation put upon religious and civil liberty by inheritance 
from England. 

(2.) The formation of so many customs and methods during the pro- 
vincial period. 

(3.) The immense resources of the country for agriculture. 

(4.) The material effect of immigration. 

(5.) The industrial relation of slavery to the national life. 


IV. The sentiment of individualism in a democracy, upon which indus- 
trial tyrannies may be founded through the principle of competition, 
is in the United States modified by experiments in State interference. 


“The new democracies of America are just as eager for state interference as 
the democracy of England, and try their experiments with even more light- 
hearted promptitude. . . . Unrestricted competition has shown its dark side ; 
great corporations have been more powerful than in England, and more in- 
clined to abuse their power. Having lived longer under a democratic govern- 
ment, the American masses have realized more perfectly than those of Europe 
that they are themselves the government. Their absolute command of its or- 
ganization (except when constitutional checks are interposed) makes them turn 
more quickly to it for the accomplishment of this purpose. And in the 
state legislatures they possess bodies with which it is easy to try legislative 
experiments, since these bodies, though not of themselves disposed to innova- 
tion, are mainly composed of men unskilled in economics, inapt to foresee any 
but the nearest consequences of their measures, prone to gratify any whim of 
their constituents, and open to the pressure of any section whose self-interest 
or impatient philanthropy clamors for some departure from the general prin- 
ciples of legislation. Thus it has come to pass that though the Americans 
conceive themselves to be devoted to laissez faire in theory, and to be in prac- 
tice the most self-reliant of peoples, they have grown no less accustomed than 
the English to carry the action of the state into ever widening fields.’” — Bryce, 
“The American Commonwealth,” Part V. chap. 92,— on Laissez Faire. 


V. The wages of the laboring classes in the United States at the be- 
ginning of the century. 


“The hours of work were invariably from sunrise to sunset. Wages at 
Albany and New York were three shillings, or, as money then went, forty 
cents a day: at Lancaster, eight to ten dollars a month: elsewhere in Penn- 
sylvania workmen were content with six dollars in summer and five in winter. 
. . . In Virginia, white men, employed by the year, were given sixteen pounds 
currency. Slaves, when hired, were clothed and their masters paid one pound 
amonth. <A pound, Virginia money, was in Federal money three dollars and 
thirty-three cents. The average rate of wages the land over was therefore 
sixty-five dollars a year with food and, perhaps, lodging. Out of this small 
sum the workman must, with his wife’s help, maintain his family. Hod 
carriers and mortar mixers, diggers and choppers, who from 1793 to 1800 
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labored on the public buildings and cut the streets and avenues of Washington 
City, received seventy dollars a year, or if they wished sixty dollars for all 
the work they could perform from March first to December twentieth. 
(They were of course found, but not clothed.) Type setters were paid twenty- 
five cents a thousand ems, and even at this rate made, the publishers com- 
plained, as much as eight dollars a week. Such great wages, combined with 
cost of type, paper, and clerks, induced the publishers of six newspapers in 
the city of New York to combine and put up the price of subscription from 
eight to ten dollars a year.” — McMaster, “History of the People of the 
United States,” vol. 2, p. 617. 
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VI. For the narrative of the organization of labor, the formation 
of trade unions, and the development of a labor literature, see “ The 
Labor Movement in America,” Chaps. ITI., IV., V. 


The following is the first proclamation in behalf of the general govern- 
ment fixing the hours of labor of its own employees, according to the 
ten-hour system ; — 

‘“* Navy YArp, WASHINGTON, April 10, 1840. 

“By direction of the President of the United States (Martin Van Buren) 
all public establishments will hereafter be regulated as to working hours by 
the ten-hour system. The hours of labor in the yard will be as follows, viz. : 
From the first day of April to the thirtieth day of September inclusive, from 
6 a.mM.to6p.m. During this period the workmen will breakfast before going 
to work, for which purpose the bell will be rung and the first muster held at 
7a.M. At 12 o’clock, noon, the bell will be rung, and the hour from 12 to 1 
allowed for dinner, from which hour to 6 Pp. M. will constitute the last half of 
the day. 
~:“ From the last day of October to the thirty-first day of March the working 
hours will be from the rising to the setting of the sun. The bell will be rung 
at one hour after sunrise, that hour being allowed for breakfast. At 12 
o’clock, noon, the bell will again be rung, and one hour allowed for dinner, 
from which hour, say 1 o’clock till sundown will constitute the last half of the 
day. No quarter days will be allowed.” 

William Jewett Tucker. 

ANDOVER. 
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A GENERAL VIEW OF MISSIONS. SECOND SERIES. 
EASTERN AND CENTRAL AFRICA — continued. 


TuE reports of the Universities’ Mission have a good many touches of 
description that render the country more familiar. After the severe 
unity of the course of the tragic events in Uganda, a somewhat miscel- 
laneous collection of extracts respecting these opening regions may not 
be unwelcome. We go back somewhat over two years, rather overlap- 
ping the former report, as no very definite sequence of events seems as 
yet to have established itself in this mission. 

Bishop Smythies, writing from Lukoma, on Lake Nyassa, says: “On 
the night of Saturday the 31st, we slept in a hut on the top of the moun- 
tains, and, as I was told it was only a walk to Mbamba Bay, I thought it 
best to go on after our early service on the Sunday. In half an hour we 
had crossed the top of the range, and a wide and splendid view burst 
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upon us. Some 4,000 feet down, perhaps, lay the lake, stretching as far 
as we could see to north and south, with high mountains just visible on 
the opposite shore. In the foreground was a mass of varied color and 
beauty, rocks and foliage mingled together in all directions.” Writing 
from Blantyre, the Church of Scotland station some distance south of 
the lake, of the river Shiré, the bishop says: “ From Pimbi we started 
by moonlight, and walked for three hours, slept, and went on over the 
mountainous spires of Zomba on Saturday, reaching Mr. Buchanan’s set- 
tlement in the afternoon. It is a beautiful place up under the mountain, 
rising 3,000 feet above, and very precipitous on all sides. We were re- 
ceived most hospitably by Mr. Buchanan and his three brothers.” Mr. 
Buchanan appears to be a missionary planter, belonging to the Church of 
Scotland. The bishop describes him as having “ gardens full of Eng- 
lish vegetables, fields of corn, and coffee plantations, streams of water 
flowing through them in all directions.” On the following Sunday, the 
Anglicans and the Presbyterians seem to have joined their forces. The 
bishop, who was accompanied by the Rev. Mr. Maples, now one of his 
archdeacons, says: “ We had a full Sunday. First, Swahili services 
with our own six men; then Mr. Buchanan’s Yao service, at which Ma- 
ples spoke in Yao; then an English service and sermon, to which the 
consul came. In the afternoon Maples and I climbed Zomba and en- 
joyed it, but the weather was too hazy from the grass fires to see far. 
There were fields of wild flowers on the top of the mountain; I saw 
Michaelmas daisies, St. John’s wort, and blackberries.” 

Mr. Sherriff, captain of the “ Charles Janson,” missionary steamer on 
Lake Nyassa, writing from Matope, says: ‘“‘ Mbamba is the funniest place 
I have seen, for all the people live in the rocks, like birds ; some on rocks 
in the water. It is amusing to see them swimming ashore with one hand, 
holding up their cloth with the other: the cloth is what they wear; some 
have a goatskin. Their gardens are on level ground; they grow Indian 
corn and sweet potatoes and tobacco. They take their goats and oxen 
up in the rocks about four o’clock in the afternoon. They live like this 
in fear of a very large tribe that takes away their wives and cattle. 
The small tribes live much in fear of the large ones.” 

“Central Africa,” the organ of the Universities’ Mission, has a descrip- 
tion of the African Lakes’ Company, of which we give a part: — 


“This company was constituted in 1878, not as a mere trading venture, but 
with the object of assisting the missions in the countries discovered by Living- 
stone, of developing the resources of these districts, and of introducing legiti- 
mate commerce. 

“ Besides a very fine new stern-wheel steamer, now on its way to the Zam- 
besi and Shiré rivers, and calculated to meet every possible requirement of the 
missionary societies (ourselves included) for years to come, the company has 
three steamers, a staff of twenty-five Europeans, and twelve trading stations. 
. . . The company is also steadily endeavoring to introduce and foster the 
cultivation of new produce, such as sugar, coffee, indigo, cocoa (cacao), fibre 
plants, ete. Of coffee, it has already a flourishing plantation. Indigo is in- 
digenous, and the company has lately imported from Calcutta the Indian 
variety, which gives promise of being successful. Suitable soils and localities 
are selected at different parts of the company’s route. On Lake Nyassa it 
manufactures oil for its steamers and for culinary use, and proposes making 
soaps and candles for the large consumption by Arabs and natives there, as it 
would not pay to export the groundnuts from so far inland. It thus aims at 
the judicious development of the varied resources of the different districts. 
The enterprise, thus conducted, cannot fail permanently to raise the commer- 
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cial value of the country, while at the same time it affords regular employ- 
ment to the natives, supplies their legitimate wants, and educates them to 
habits of steady and peaceful industry. 

‘¢The liquor traffic, which deteriorates the African even more than the 
European, as experience has undeniably proved, has as yet penetrated but a 
short distance from the coast. Not only does the company abstain from this 
demoralizing traffic, but it has so far entirely prevented its introduction into 
the Lake District. 

* Difficulties, such as might have been expected in starting a new enterprise 
in an almost unexplored country, have been encountered, but, largely owing to 
the energy of the management, these have now been overcome, and traffic is 
carried on with great regularity in bartering calicoes and other goods for india- 
rubber and the native stores of ivory, large lots of which have from time to 
time been sent home. The total shipments of ivory have amounted to 40,815 
pounds. In some measure this diminishes the traffic in slaves, for it will be 
remembered as a rule the Arab merchant buys a tusk, and then a slave to 
carry it, both being sold when the coast is reached.” 
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The company wishes the Episcopalians to join with the Presbyterians 
in taking shares, as both are so hard at work on Lake Nyassa, and 
“ Central Africa,” cordially acknowledging the brotherliness of the pro- 
posal, encourages its readers to unite in the enterprise, as both Chris- 
tianly beneficent and financially successful. 

Archdeacon Farler, whose district is near Zanzibar, describes one of 
those celebrations, which combine the social and the ecclesiastical, the 
spiritual and the ritualistic, elements in precisely that way which is most 
apt to lay hold strongly and beneficently on the African temper and 
heart, as the present writer can testify from ten years’ intimate experi- 
ence: “ August 23d, preparing and decorating for the Harvest Festival, 
St. Bartholomew’s Day. The church was profusely decorated with ferns 
and flowers, corn and rice. The first service was a choral celebration 
for the Christians, they bringing their offertories of rice or corn in little 
baskets, which, at the time of the offertory, they poured into large baskets 
placed at the church-gate. Soon four or five large baskets were quite 
full. There were a large number of communicants, and a special 
prayer of thanksgiving for the harvest was said. At ten o’clock there 
was a second service, specially for catechumens and hearers. The 
church was crowded and presented a glorious sight, the nave and aisles 
thronged with natives. The morning offerings were piled up in two great 
heaps at either corner of the altar, and again the baskets were filled to 
overflowing with grain. Mr. Geldart preached in Bondei, and the ser- 
vice concluded with a Te Deum,” After this there was an abundant 
feast. ‘ About 600 people were separated into groups of chiefs, men, 
women, boys, girls. It was hard work, and required some generalship 
to keep them all supplied and satisfied, but mountains of beef, buckets of 
gravy, and basins of rice were quickly consumed.” 

Archdeacon Farler gives an interesting account of one of his mountain 
tours. He spent the night nearly 4,000 feet above the sea : — 


“In the early morning it was very cold, with an European sharpness in the 
air, rare in tropical Africa. I went for a walk for myself before breakfast, 
but the thick mists — for we were in the clouds—made it very gloomy, yet 
most beautiful. The wondrous profusion of ferns growing upon the branches 
of the trees, the orchids and quaint mosses, had an enchanting effect. The 
trees were regular giants, and so thick that the sky was not visible through 
their tops. The foliage was strange and fantastic : huge wild mountain plan- 
tains, palms of a species never seen in the lowlands, gave the impression of 
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the Palm House at Kew, only on an unlimited scale. After a time the path 
began to descend, and took me out of the region of mists and clouds : in front, 
as far as the eye could reach, was a sunny champaign, full of villages. . 

In the afternoon went up to the very top of the peak; taking a rug and a book 
with me, and making a nest in the braken, I contemplated the glorious view 
before me with delight. Far below was seen our mission station, Magila, 
with the new church standing out a conspicuous object, and the whole country 
dotted with innumerable villages. The lowlands, which appear a very hilly 
country from below, appeared quite flat from the mountain top. There in the 
distance appeared the wilderness, with the rivers Luvu and Zigi flowing 
through it like silver threads, and in the far distance the sea, with the islands 
of Zanzibarand Pemba. I stayed there reading ‘ Paradise Lost’ until it grew 
so cold that I had to beat a retreat.” 


A letter from the Rev. F. Flynn, Royal Navy, gives some impressions 
of the work of the Universities’ Mission, at what may be called its base, 
the island of Zanzibar and its neighborhood. This rests on a background 
of general impressions respecting the missionary work. Mr. Flynn 
says : — 


“ During the past twelve months I have had opportunities of seeing some- 
thing of mission work in the Telugu country, on the east coast of India, in 
Ceylon, in Rangoon, in Mauritius, on the east coast of Africa, and the island 
of Zanzibar. I have, at the expense of time, trouble, and money, visited mis- 
sion stations in connection with the Church of England, the Wesleyan and the 
Baptist societies; I have also seen something of mission work as carried on by 
the Roman Catholic Church; I have examined carefully, so far as was possible 
for me, the working of most of these societies, and what I shall now tell you 
I can personally vouch for. 

“Tn the first place I wish to say that, having met many missionaries in these 
various places I have mentioned, I have no hesitation in saying that I have not 
met one — not one — of whom I would dare to say that he was living a life 
calculated to reflect discredit either on the particular society he represented, 
or, which is of infinitely more importance, the cause of that Master whom he 
professed to serve. 

“ There are many things of interest that I could tell you of the work of Chris- 
tian missions in Ceylon and Mauritius, but I will confine my remarks to the work 
of the Universities’ Mission in Zanzibar and on the mainland of Africa. On the 
island of Zanzibar there are three mission stations in connection with this so- 
ciety; one in the town, on the site of the old slave market. There is here a 
very large and beautiful church built by the late Bishop Steere. On this spot, 
prior to the establishment of the treaty between the Sultan and our Queen, 
which was brought about by Sir Bartle Frere, slaves were publicly bought and 
sold every day. Now that the public traffic in slaves is no longer permitted in 
Zanzibar, this place is used for the far different purpose of proclaiming to 
these poor Africans the Gospel of Liberty; and noble indeed was the mind 
that conceived and carried into effect the idea of substituting for the horrors of 
the slave market the house of God where the gospel is preached, the Mission 
House where the poor rescued slave boys are housed and fed, and the school 
where they are instructed in the religion of that Master ‘ whose service is per- 
fect freedom,’ and whose chains are not iron fetters, but golden links of love. 

“A short distance from the town, at a place called Kiungani, there is an- 
other of these stations; this is a school for boys, and at present upwards of 
100 boys, some of these the sons of chiefs from various parts of the mainland, 
but for the most part rescued slaves, reside within the walls of this institution. 
Of the working of this establishment I have the most intimate knowledge, 
having been there for some months past almost daily. . .. Day after day I 
have been amongst them, observing the self-denying lives of these missionaries, 
their devotion to their work, their love for the boys thus committed to their 
care; and I believe it is impossible to overrate the importance of the work that 
is being done in this establishment. .. . 
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“ At Mbweni, about four miles from the town of Zanzibar, there is another 
station, which comprises a large school for girls, in which there are at present 
about eighty scholars, of ages varying from six to seventeen years; and also 
on the ‘Shamba’ (a farm of considerable extent) there are residing upwards 
of 300 souls, the greater part of whom are Christians, the direct result of this 
mission. All, or nearly all, of the girls in this school are rescued slaves. How 
different their lives now from what they were, from what they would have 
been but for the intervention of this mission, which provides them with a 
home, where they seem supremely happy, with kind friends and careful 
training ! 

“ Through the energy of the archdeacon of the island, Mr. Hodgson, a very 
handsome church has been built at Mbweni, where the people of this ‘Sham- 
ba’ come daily to offer prayer and praise to that God whom, in common with 
ourselves, they have learned to regard and address as ‘Our Father.’ Here, 
too, Sunday after Sunday, in the early morning, they come reverently and 
devoutly to receive the sacrament of holy communion. I was staying with the 
archdeacon one day when the people came, according to the rule he has estab- 
lished, an old church rule, to give in their names as those who purposed com- 
municating the following Sunday, and as name after name was written down 
until the list amounted to about sixty people, he assured me they all came of 
their own free will and choice, without the slightest constraint. 

“T have been privileged to see some of the work that is being done on the 
mainland at Magila, one of their most flourishing stations, some thirty-five 
miles from the coast. Here Archdeacon Farler is in charge, exercising super- 
vision over Magila and the three out-stations connected with it. They have a 
considerable staff of Europeans, both lay and clerical, at Magila, but none too 
much for the growing work of the mission. No one can fail to see here that 
the missionaries are exercising a wonderful influence over a large district of 
country; truly it is the Lord’s work, and it is marvelous in our eyes. Were 
space at my disposal, I could write page after page respecting the manifold 
phases of work carried on here. I could tell you of the beautiful stone church 
they have built; of the hospital, with a properly qualified doctor at its head; 
of the day schools filled with boys, the sons of chiefs and others from the 
neighboring towns; of the Sunday services, both for Christians and heathen; 
of the Sunday schools for ‘ hearers’ and ‘catechumens,’ the latter class nearly 
100 strong; of a class of old men, the chiefs of surrounding towns, who come 
to receive instruction from the archdeacon every Sunday. The Sunday I spent 
at Magila there were sixteen old men, chiefs of sixteen towns, who gathered 
round the archdeacon after morning service, and, seated in a shady place, learned 
from him with evident delight texts of Scripture and verses of hymns, such as 
we might have learned when children at Sunday-school. 

“The church of Magila is capable of accommodating about 400 people. I 
have seen it nearly filled with baptized Christians at early morning holy com- 
munion service, and again at 10 A. M. well filled with heathen who came to hear 
the Gospel preached unto them. 

“ At the various out-stations there are missionaries, European and African, 
who carry on the work on similar lines, but on a smaller scale than at Magila. 
The direct evangelistic work, visiting the towns and preaching in the streets, 
is carried on day by day. I have been with the missionaries when so engaged, 
and I know they are welcomed most warmly. The archdeacon has told me 
that over and over again the chiefs of the more distant towns have asked him 
to send them a ‘teacher,’ either European or African, and he has had to refuse 
for want of men. ‘The harvest truly is great, but the laborers are few.’”’ 


Two Mohammedans were baptized at Magila, Christmas day, 1887. 
Bishop Smythies, when at home in attendance on the Lambeth Confer- 
ence, remarked that baptism was not made easy for these people. The 
missionaries had no wish to parade a long tale of converts, but what they 
did aim at was to ensure that every baptized person should be a centre of 
light to all around him. The people were kept waiting a long while, first 
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as hearers and then as catechumens. After remaining catechumens for 
one or two years, they were baptized. All round that neighborhood 
Christianity was making a deep impression, and that, too, beyond the 
actual number of converts made, —a fact which could be seen in the 
gradual dying away of heathen customs, such as burning for witchcraft, 
which had ceased in the neighborhood of the mission. Outside the mere 
circle of converts, then, there was a gradual leavening of Christian feel- 
ing which was preparing the way for a wider acceptance of our holy 
religion in the future. But even in a country where there were so many 
baptized people as at Magila, the converts had to make great sacrifices. 
They had to break off from their family customs, which were often pol- 
luted with heathenism. Thus there were some initiatory rites through 
which boys and girls had to pass before arriving at manhood and woman- 
hood, and which were almost always of a very polluted nature. This 
custom was source of great trouble to Christian converts, because their 
families were most anxious that they should go through the rite, for, un- 
less they did, when they were married the nurses would try to kill their 
children. 

“Central Africa ” for November, 1888, referring to some remarks of 
Canon Taylor, and also of Dr. Cust, very pertinently says : — 


“Whilst both insist upon the spirit of self-sacrifice as the essential of the 
missionary’s life, they do not equally insist upon the like spirit being required 
at home, as a necessary condition of success in foreign mission work. Yet how 
can we reasonably look for ‘ heroic missionaries,’ unless we have heroic parents 
who will bring up their sons and daughters to hold that a life devoted to 
spreading the kingdom of God is the highest of all earthly callings, and who 
rejoice in developing the vocation for it in any to whom it has been given? 
How can we reasonably demand that all missionary priests and bishops should 
be ‘heroic,’ unless bishops and priests at home are heroic also? It was well 
said the other day, that, whilst we knew of missionary bishops who had been 
translated to English sees, we had as yet no case of an English bishop resign- 
ing his home see to bear the gospel to the heathen. And yet, if we are to 
demand that all our missionaries be heroic, ‘judgment’ should surely ‘first 
begin at the house of God,’ and our fathers in God show the more excellent 
way. It is difficult to conceive of the impetus that would be given to the 
foreign work of the church by an English bishop, or even a dean, throwing up 
all home position and power for the love of souls to whom the word of God 
has never come.” 


The authorities of the Universities’ Mission, we see, considering how 
largely the revolt in Eastern Africa has been owing to the intolerable 
arrogance of the Germans, and their utter want of tact, are very much 
opposed to any present military cojperation of the two countries. The 
editors of the Allgemeine Missions-Zeitschrift speak more strongly in 
condemnation of their countrymen than “Central Africa.” The London 
committee, in December last, passed the following resolution: “That, in 
the opinion of this committee, any combined military or naval operations 
on the coast of East Africa, carried on by England and Germany at the 
present crisis, will be fraught with injurious results to the friendly rela- 
tions which have been maintained for many years past between the na- 
tives of East Africa and the English missionaries.” “Central Africa” 
says, sharply but with reason, that, “ whatever the ultimate programme of 
the ‘ blockade’ may be, at all events it resolves itself, to begin with, into 
German revenge for their expulsion, under a kind of international sanc- 
tion.” 
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“Central Africa,” remarking on the gradual creation of a Swahili 
literature, as to the importance of which we shall speak presently, 
says : — 
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“The Pilgrim’s Progress is also appearing in a Swahili dress, and can hardly 
fail to be as popular and useful to all East Africans who learn to read as on 
other continents. It is curious how uniquely natural and consonant with East 
African ideas is Bunyan’s allegory, treating all human life as a journey 
through a wilderness. Where are there such wildernesses, or such journeys 
through them, as those trodden daily, year after year, by the thousands in 
Africa, to whom they are almost the whole of life? Where do the Pilgrim’s 
experiences repeat themselves with such familiar frequency, — the lions by the 
way, the morass, the robber’s hold, the distant scene from mountains, the val- 
ley of horrible fear, the dark whelming river, even the wicked city ?” 


The special importance of the Swahili may be inferred from these 
remarks of Dr. Cust in his valuable work on the African languages : — 


“This is, and is destined to continue, one of the twelve most important lan- 
fuases of the world, with reference to the vast area over which it is a Lingua 

ranca, its position as a leading language amidst a host of uncultivated conge- 
ners, and its power of assimilating alien elements, especially the Arabic, which 
has done for it what it has also done for the Turkish, Persian, Urdu, Hausa, 
and Malay... . Swahili means ‘the language of the people of the Coast.’ . . . It 
is still spoken in the greatest linguistic purity about Patta and the other ancient 
settlements: along the Coast, proceeding downwards, it has become greatly 
modified by alien influences, Arabic, Persian, Indian, Portuguese, till in Zanzi- 
bar it reaches the extreme degree of divergence. I cannot call this corruption, 
unless I could at the same time call the magnificent Indian vernacular Urdu 
a corruption, instead of a development of Hindi, and English a corruption of 
Anglo-Saxon. It is not even spoken on the Coast to the south of Ibo.... A 
greater tribute can hardly be paid to it than is paid by Cameron, that he only 
understood this one language, and it carried him successfully through from the 
East to the West Coast, as some one was found in each tribe passed through 
who understood it. It has already been stated that the specimens of Swahili 
aided in the discovery of the great theory of the unity of the Bantu languages. 
It is not the court language or ruling language anywhere, not even in Zanzi- 
bar, but the commercial language everywhere, whether at U-Jiji, or U-Ganda, 
or Mombasa, or in U-Zardmo. . . . Every drop of European culture that finds 
its way into the vast language field of the eastern and western sub-branches of 
the eastern branch of the Bantu family now under description, must filter 
through this one mouthpiece of Zanzibér and this single funnel of Swahili. It 
must be borne in mind that portions of the Bible have now been translated 
and published by Steere in the dialect of Zanzibir. Experience on the West 
Coast of Africa, the story of the English Bible and of Luther’s Bible, warn 
us that when the language of a country is still in flux, it will settle down and 
gravitate round the translation of the Scriptures, if a good one, as I doubt not 
that Steere’s is: therefore, humanly speaking, the lines of the Swahili language 
are laid down forever. ‘The Scotch do not value the translation of the Bible 
less because it is composed in the southern dialect of the great English lan- 
guage.” 


‘Central Africa ” for last December has this : — 


“One of our staff, writing from Zanzibar on September 24th, referring to the 
fight between the Germans and the natives at Bagamorgo, says : ‘I have seen 
nothing all day but 100 dead black bodies, killed for sheer “lust of property.” 
One reads carelessly of such things, but when it comes as near as this it is very 
terrible. Be quite sure our consul helps us all he can; no one could be kinder, 
more helpful, more full of thought and care.’ 

“On St. Andrew’s Day, Mr. John H. Bone, accompanied by a native 
teacher from Kiungani, was swept away in a small canoe from Zanzibar to a 
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small village south of Bagamorgo. They were on the point of being killed by 
the coast tribes as Germans, when a bystander recognized the native as a mem- 
ber of the Universities’ Mission. Both were immediately released, and dis- 
missed with a message that the tribes were at war only with the Germans, who 
had taken 100 lives. We could scarcely wish for a more telling proof of the 
cordial feeling that at present exists towards us. God grant that the ‘joint 
blockade’ may not obliterate it.’’ 


We greatly regret that Archdeacon Farler, who is scarcely less valuable 
to the Universities’ Mission than Bishop Smythies himself, and who is a 
good deal older in the work, has been compelled by his health to leave 
Africa, and is forbidden by his physicians to return. He joined the mis- 
sion in 1875, shortly after the consecration of Bishop Steere. 

Blantyre, the principal mission station of the Church of Scotland, is 
on the river Shiré, about one third of the way down from Lake Nyassa 
to the Zambesi. The Rev. D. C. Scott writes to the Convener of the 
Missionary Board: “ We are to have our first communion on Sunday, 
and I have had classes for some time. Along with- us will sit down, if 
God will, Kagaso and his wife Evangeli, Rondau, Kapito and Kumi- 
tawa, Malota and Chesoyaga, Matengo and Nacho. . . . The interest 
among all the people is very great, and there is much ground for hope ; 
and when one feels that in this there lies the foundation of the African 
Church, one looks with awe and gratitude upon the humanness in which 
the Christ is thus incarnate, to be the Saviour of the world. We are 
not just founding a mission: we are saving Africa. I see no way of with- 
drawing from the responsibilities, and I believe that nothing whatever 
ean hinder the fulfillment if we have the faith we are bound to have.” 
. . « Mr. Scott says, in “The Church of Scotland Home and Foreign 
Mission Record”: “The Arab slave-trade is making frightful progress. 
It is not an age-long business. Thirty years is almost the beginning of 
it. Caravans of Arabs are pouring in—for trade? No! Hardly a 
bale of cloth goes up country from the East Coast; it is guns and pow- 
der — not even spirits. It is simply slaughter and slaughter of thou- 
sands, and the desolation of the fairest lands — lands where the natives 
were at peace, where industry and thrift and happiness ruled ; where, to 
get through one village, you might start in early morning and not pass 
out of it till the sun was half-way down, journeying straight on; and 
these are now desolate. Fresh routes are opening up to them, and the 
desolation is spreading. It is not slave-trade ; it is ruthless massacre of 
the most barbarous type.” And yet there are those that are snarling at 
Cardinal Lavigerie because he dares to let himself be set on fire by such 
abominations ! 

The “‘ Record” publishes this prayer: “O thou Lord of the harvest, 
who hast commanded thy Church to go everywhere preaching the Word 
to those who have not known thy name! Grant, we pray thee, that the 
witnessing for Christ in China and Africa and India, by the Church of 
our fathers, may be watered with the dews of thy Holy Spirit. Bless 
the converts who have been already brought in, and keep them by thy 
power. Increase the number of those who from month to month shall 
yield themselves unto Jesus; and grant that the present year may be one 
of fruitfulness and abundant blessing, to the praise of the glory of thy 
grace, through Jesus Christ. Amen.”— The Rev. Alexander Hether- 
wick, who had buried a native girl that had died, says: “ A dreary place 
is the native cemetery, overgrown with rank grass and weeds, so that one 
had to bore one’s way to reach it, dreary and lifeless like the native 
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creed. A few broken pots placed here and there mark the last resting- 
place of their owners, but no token of any hope beyond the grave. The 
few little articles the girl had were torn up or broken, and put into the 
grave ere it was closed in. I spoke to them by the open grave of the 
resurrection from the dead, but how could they comprehend it on 
whose ears the news had fallen for the first time! If anything could 
make a man a missionary, ’t is the sight of the native mourning and fune- 
ral. Is it not something to be even the bearer of the tidings of Him 
who said, ‘I am the resurrection and the life’ ?” 

The “ Record ” republishes from the “ Manchester Guardian ” a letter 
from Bishop Smythies, which gives a fuller impression of the Church of 
Scotland missions near Lake Nyassa than we have obtained from their 
own communications. He is insisting on the duty of the British people 
to maintain open communications with both ends of Lake Nyassa, threat- 
ened now at the north by the Arabs and at the south by the rather arro- 
gant claims of the Portuguese to levy customs, now that British activity 
has made this worth while. The bishop says: — 


‘The one outlet for the waters of Lake Nyassa is the river Shiré, which 
flows into the Zambesi. Except for a short distance in one part, this river is 
navigable throughout its course. . . . About halfway between Katungis and 
Matope is the African Lakes Company’s store and settlement at Mandala, and 
a little more than a mile from it the flourishing mission village of Blantyre of 
the Established Church of Scotland. It is wonderful to see this village, with 
its gardens, schools, and houses, in the midst of Africa. The writer has twice 
within the last three years, when visiting Nyassa, experienced the generous 
hospitality of Mandala and Blantyre, and so can speak from his own personal 
observation. Being situated on such high ground, the climate is much more 
favorable to Europeans than is the case in most other mission stations in that 
region. It is easier, also, for the same region to grow fruits and vegetables 
imported from Europe. It is difficult to overestimate the effect of such a set- 
tlement as a civilizing agency in the country. Mr. Hetherwick, who was in 
charge of the station for some time in Mr. Scott’s absence, has mastered the 
language of the great Yao tribe, and has lately published a translation of St. 
Matthew’s Gospel, which shows a wonderful grasp of the genius of the lan- 
guage. Mr. Hetherwick has now returned to his mission station, some fifty 
miles to the northeast, under Mount Zomba. Mr. Scott is said to be equally a 
master of Chinyanja, the language of the Nyassa tribes. The English gov- 
ernment have recognized the important influence these settlements are likely 
to have by appointing a consul to Nyassa, who has lately built a house close 
to the flourishing coffee and sugar plantations of Mr. Buchanan, under Mount 
Zomba, some forty miles from Blantyre, and near Lake Kilwa, or Shirwa. 
Mr. Buchanan is also a good Yao scholar, and takes care to teach the people, 
who come to him in considerable numbers for employment. Situated high up 
on the slopes cf Mount Zomba, which rises precipitously above it, — the streams 
which rush down from its summit being diverted and distributed so as to form 
a system of irrigation for the different crops, — Mr. Buchanan’s plantation is a 
picture of beauty and prosperity, and offers every prospect of health and per- 
manence. But all these settlements must depend very much for their welfare 
on their waterway to the coast — the rivers Shiré and Zambesi. They were 
established under the belief that this waterway would be always open to them 
without interference. It would be very disastrous if they felt that they were 
entirely at the mercy of what the Portuguese on the coast might at any time 
choose to do. Those who live there have good reason to watch jealously any 
encroachment on liberties hitherto enjoyed and supposed to be guaranteed, and 
there is no doubt that a little firmness on the part of the English government 
is all that is wanted for their adequate protection. The difficulties of estab- 
lishing missions in the region of Nyassa are sufficiently great without any 
obstacles being put in their way by a European power. . . . 
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“There is another danger which has lately shown itself in acute form, 
— the danger which arises from the impatience of the Arabs at the presence of 
Europeans and their influence on the lake. For some time in that district 
there seems to have been an abatement of those horrors which Dr. Livingstone 
describes as witnessed by him and perpetrated by Arab slave-traders. In all 
probability this has been caused very much by the presence of English and 
Scotch missionaries and traders, with their steamers on the lake. . The news of 
what happened last year at Karonga, near the north end of the lake, shows 
that the Arabs are only biding their time to repeat on the shores of Lake 
Nyassa the murderous raids which have always marked their course. . 
Surely we are not going to offer the spectacle to Europe of abandoning Lake 
Nyassa, discovered by English enterprise, on which subjects of Britain, alone 
of European powers, have settled for purposes of trade or the higher purpose 
of religion, to the Arabs and the desolations of the slave-trade. 

“It has been mentioned that the Universities’ Mission has begun work on the 
east side of the lake. Three years ago a steamer was sent out for its use in 
parts and put together at Matope, on the Shiré; a mission station has been 
formed at Lukoma, an island about the middle of the east side of the lake and 
five miles from the shore. This island seemed to be healthier than the shores 
of the lake, and its bays afford a sheltered anchorage for the steamer. Though 
the island is very small, the population is probably nearly 3,000, drawn there 
by desire of security from the Magwangwara, the marauding tribe of the 
neighborhood. The plan proposed by the mission is to form a central school 
on this island, and a station for English missionaries, and to establish schools 
under native teachers in all the towns on the lake shores. . . . All this work, 
too, must depend very largely on there being an open way to the sea by which 
supplies may be regularly received.” 


The last statement in the May “ Record” gives five “ very cogent rea- 
sons why we should object to the Portuguese settling down beside our Mis- 
sion: (1) We think that they have no right to be there. They have done 
nothing for the country ; indeed, worse than nothing, for they have hin- 
dered our efforts by greatly raising the tariff at Quilimane. Now that 
we have made the country valuable, they want to take the fruits of British 
labor, British capital, and the sacrifice of British lives. (2) So much 
are the Portuguese disliked by the natives, that their coming would be 
the signal for hostilities, in which the missions might be destroyed. 
(3) The Mozambique having been long a convict settlement, the Portu- 
guese community is tainted. They would also bring with them a rabble 
of degraded natives from the coast. The effect on our young people 
would be disastrous. Slaving would be connived at. The missionaries 
have no confidence that orders from Lisbon would be carried out by the 
local executive. (4) The rum traffic, which our Christian traders have 
hitherto been able to exclude, could no longer be kept out. (5) Jesuits 
would counterwork the efforts of our missionaries, and would be favored 
by the Portuguese. No guarantee from Lisbon would prevent endeavors 
to drive out our missions.” 

When the Portuguese hold quiet, we can afford to leave them alone. 
But when they begin to bestir themselves to the annoyance of better 
races, we are reminded of Byron’s lines : — 

“Well doth the Spanish hind the difference know 
*Twixt him and Lusian slave, the lowest of the low.” 


Charles C. Starbuck. 
ANDOVER. 
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Das Alte Testament und die christliche Sittenlehre. Von Ernst 
Fischer. Pp. 161. Gotha: Friedr. Andr. Perthes. Mrk. 2.40.— 
That the Scriptures are the sources of Christian ethics is generally ad- 
mitted, but the question of relative values is sharply discussed. The 
main question relates to the authority of the O. T. in the construction of 
a scheme of morality. Schleiermacher regarded the O. T. as superfluous 
for Christian doctrine generally, and “ for Christian ethics quite useless.” 
Rothe, on the other hand, asserts an equal ethical value of the O. T. 
with the N. T. Instead of fixing an impassable gulf, Rothe allows no 
line of demarkation between them. The author regards these positions 
as Charybdis and Scylla, and seeks the safe, middle way. The guiding 
thought is the announcement: ‘The kingdom of Heaven is at hand.” 
The value of the O. T. is fairly recognized, but we find in the spirit of 
faith and freedom of the N. T. the needed life and strength. The dis- 
cussion of the elements of Christian morality and the relations of Law, 
Prophecy, and Gospel, are interesting features in the work. 

Biblische Psychologie, Biologie und Piidagogik als Grundlagen 
christlicher Erziehung und Selbstzucht. Von Prof. Dr. Karl Fischer. 
Pp. xii, 119. Gotha: Friedr. Andr. Perthes. Mrk. 2.40,— Dr. Fischer 
is director of the Royal Prussian Gymnasium. In theology he belongs 
to the realistic school of J. T. Beck. He conceives the aim of edu- 
cation to be determined by character. To misunderstand character is 
to confuse all. The history of education from Socrates to Herbart 
shows the need of some fundamental and permanent principle upon 
which to build. This is found in the revealed wisdom of God; hence 
the Biblical psychology, out of which grows biology and pedagogies. In 
the first chapter the Biblical doctrine of human character is developed ; 
in the second, the limitations under which life is exhibited; and in the 
third, the aims, methods, and forces of a Biblical pedagogic. The final 
chapter is a review of the subject with a statement of its results. Dr. 
Fischer has rendered an important service to all educators. The Chris- 
tian educator will feel the strength of his foundations and the wisdom of 
his methods. 

Deutsche Pilgerreisen nach dem Heiligen Lande. Von Rheinhold 
Rohricht. Pp. x, 352. Gotha: Fried. Andr. Perthes. Mrk. 6. — 
The volume is a condensation and clarification of a much larger work 
which was received with favor eight years ago, but on account of its 
middle-high-German text and technical fullness was confined to the few. 
The period illustrated by these pilgrimages begins with 1300 and ends 
with 1697. After an historical essay on the period and a review of the 
songs of the pilgrims, the chief tourists are taken up in chronological 
order. This part of the work (pp. 95-316) is of peculiar interest by 
bringing to light strange personalities ; new phases of social and religious 
life ; quaint views and customs; curious experiences, financial and _polit- 
ical. We are shown how the old crusading sentiment was kept alive 
through many centuries, and how strong was its hold upon the religious 
life, especially of the nobility. The treatise is of positive value to the 
student of history. 

Theologia Sacrosancta. Grundlinien der Biblischen Theologie. Von 
VOL. XII. — NO. 67 
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Dr. Carl Julius Rémheld. Erster Band: Der Name Gottes. Pp. viii, 
526. Mrk.8. Zweiter Band: Christus Jehovah. Pp. x, 618. Mrk. 9. 
Gotha: Verlag von Gustav Schoessmann. — The aim of the work as a 
whole is to prove that the Christ of the N. T. is the Jehovah of the O. 
T., and that they are identical, and that ‘Christology is the real theol- 
ogy.” The name of God as it occurs in the O. T. in 237 relations, and 
in the N. T. in 116, is examined to bring out the doctrine of identity. 
The unity of revelation is maintained, and no difference of value is recog- 
nized between the two testaments. Holding that “incomplete proof is 
no proof,” Dr. Rémheld has entered fully into comparative exegesis and 
defended his position from every point of view. Besides the original 
texts of the Scriptures, seven different translations of the same are 
noticed. It is believed that “theological science should lead men into 
the Bible, not away from it.” The work may be called Lutheran if we 
keep in mind that Luther appealed directly to the authority of the Scrip- 
tures. They who take a Christocentric view of Biblical doctrine will find 
a full and vigorous exposition and support of their position in these two 
volumes. 

Zeitschrift fiir die gesammte Staatswissenschaft. Erstes und zweites 
Heft. 1889. Pp.383. Tiibingen: H. Laupp’sche Buchhandlung. Mrk. 
8. — In view of the intimate relations of political economy to sociology, 
and of the growing importance of these relations, we call attention to 
the leading organ of German economists. This quarterly is conducted 
by professors of different universities, and its aim is, “ to serve the truth, 
independent of bias and free from all party interest.” In the present 
volume, Professor Roscher writes an outline of the doctrine of absolute 
monarchy (pp. 1-110) from the thirteenth century to the present time. 
The article is of great value in showing the origin, institutions, and spe- 
cies of this phase of government. Dr. Feilbogen’s “ James Stewart and 
Adam Smith ” (pp. 218-260) shows how “the father of political econ- 
omy ” adopted some of his children and where he got them. American 
economics are not neglected. A valuable feature of the work is the review 
of important publications, home and foreign, on political and economical 
science. 

Abriss der Philosophie der Geschichte. Von K.C. F. Krause. Aus 
dem handschriftlichen Nachlasse des Verfassers. Herausgegeben von Dr. 
P. Hohlfeld u. Dr. A. Wiinsche. Pp. ix, 185. Leipzig: Otto Schulze. 
Mrk. 4. — In many of his ideas, Krause had a strong affinity to Schel- 
ling, and in his all about knowledge resembled Leibnitz. His conception 
of the Absolute as knowable through the life of nature and spirit is so 
strong and central in his system that his entire work may be called the 
philosophy of the Absolute. Religion and morality consist in the har- 
mony of the life and will of man with the life and will of God. The 
life of the individual is not to be understood apart from the life of all. 
The science of history must recognize history as an organic whole; an 
unfolding of the life of all that exists, in which the eternal Being reveals 
himself. ‘ Pure history is an empirical science.” Krause recognizes 
three stages in the history of man, —childhood, youth, and manhood. 
This is true of all nations and peoples, all is the unfolding of the spirit 
of man toward conscious unity with God. From this point of view we 
have an interesting outline of history. 

Die Ueberlieferung. Thre Entstehung und Entwickelung. Von Ernst 
von Bunsen. Zweiter Band. Mit einer Tafel. Pp. 316. Leipzig: F. 
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A. Brockhaus. Mrk. 7.—JIn the last number of the REvIEw we no- 
ticed the first volume of this work. This second part continues the 
study, closing with a review of the Reformation and its results. The 
topics treated are, “ Messianic Expectation,” “ Jesus the Sower of the 
Word of God,” “Stephen and Paul,” “The Angel Messiah in the Epis- 
tle to the Hebrews,” “The Double Messiah in the Revelation,” a very 
valuable chapter on the “Traditions of the Roman Church” (pp. 131- 
245), “ Mahomed’s Place in the Church,” “The Reformation and the 
Catholic Church.” In his conclusion, Von Bunsen says, “ Although we 
cannot discover the oldest sources of religion, yet we find enough to lead 
us to suppose no other revelation than that in the reason and conscience.” 
“We by no means deny supernatural influences, — exterior sources of 
inner revelation, — supersensuous power in man and nature and facts of 
experience which are inexplicable through known natural laws.” The work 
has an excellent index, and its form, paper, and type are of the best. 

Die Einheit des Hermas-Buchs. Von P. Baumgirtner. Gekrénte 
Preisschrift. Pp. 95. Freiburgi. B.: J.C. B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck). 
Mrk. 2. — This study falls into two parts, the first of which considers 
the integrity, division, and language of the book; the second, its histori- 
cal setting, literary position, and the personality of its author. In con- 
clusion “we must assert the unity of the author, yet deny the original 
unity of the book itself.” 

Rechtsvergleichende Studien ueber islamisches Recht, das Recht der 
Berbern, das chinesische Recht, und das Recht auf Ceylon. Von 
Prof. Dr. Kohler, Professor an der Universitit Berlin. Pp. 252. Berlin: 
Carl Heymanns Verlag. — Those who are interested in the study of com- 
parative law will gladly acknowledge their obligations to this excellent 
piece of work. The value of this department of knowledge, for the 
understanding of man and his history, is rapidly increasing through 
scholarly investigation. Two thirds of the work is given to the study of 
Mohammedan law. There are two features of special worth: first, the 
vast amount of literature that is noticed and made available by topical 
reference ; and, second, the thorough treatment given to the institution of 
the family and the laws by which it is governed. 

Die Altjiidische Religion im Uebergange vom Bibelthume zum 
Talmudismus. Von Israel Sack. Pp. xvi, 612. Berlin: Ferd. 
Diimmlers Verlagsbuchhandlung. Mrk. 7. — In his former work, “ The 
Religion of Ancient Israel,” Dr. Sack sets forth the religious ideas of the 
O. T., apart from all exterior influences, to the time of the Captivity. 
The present work is a study of the conflicts and changes through which 
this pure and ethical religion passed into Talmudism. This period ex- 
tends from 600 B. c. to about 200 a. p., —a period in which the histori- 
cal critic needs the aid of intuition. Thus the method becomes somewhat 
psychological. Social and political phases are studied for the light which 
they throw upon the religious. The period opens with the conflict of 
religious parties in the Babylonian exile and the remembrance of the de- 
liverance from Egypt, of Moses and his law. The work of Ezra and 
Nehemiah could not break the spell of Babylon. New influences were 
at work which exhibited themselves in priest and prophet. The latter 
drew from the Zend religion ideas of the spirit-world and of the resur- 
rection of the dead, and drifted toward monastic habits. About 300 
B. C. Grecian influences begin to exert a powerful influence. Political 
life becomes strong and party lines are sharply drawn. The first ele- 
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ments of Talmudism appear, contributed by the Sadducees. The author 
pictures, with excellent expression, the social and political, the religious 
and moral conditions of the three centuries preceding our era. The 
founding of Christianity and Talmudism are synchronous. The Essenes, 
their organization, tendency, and doctrine, lead directly into Christianity, 
and in the person of John the Baptizer become its founder. Dr. Sack 
has seven arguments to show “that Jesus and John the Baptizer were 
one and the same person, (7. e.) that to the latter, after his death, the 
name Jesus, the Salvation, is attributed.” Should one suppose this posi- 
tion somewhat fantastic and in need of one good argument, he is reminded 
that it is not written “for obdurate orthodoxy, neither Christian nor 
Jewish.” It is thought that the rite of circumcision kept Judaism from 
becoming a world-religion, and that the freedom of speech saved it from 
founding an infallible church. We have but hinted at some of the char- 
acteristics of this brilliant and fascinating work. Dr. Sack has a minute 
knowledge of the whole texture of Judaism, and has thrown much light 
upon the dark and confused period in which the old was transformed 
into the new. 
Mattoon M. Curtis. 
LerpziG, GERMANY. 








